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A FULL gorge of the 
national business 
menu forms, not in- 
frequently, the daily diet 
of us who constitute the 
advertising house of 


Ayer & Son. 


For example: 


From hooks and eyes to 
ferryboats is something of a 
far cry when contemplated 
from a physical point of view. 

Yet upon one day, to but 
one of many executive desks 
within this organization, came 
C. Q. D.’s from two such 


widely different sources. 


A maker of hooks and eyes 
was losing ground in one of 
his biggest territories. 


A railroad corporation 
wished to dispose of a trans- 
port rendered unfit for further 
duty by the years. 


Upon that same day to 
other desks came calls for 


selling-helps to be applied to 
scores of other products, their 
uses as diversified as those of 
all things made. 


Today we are informed 
that hooksand eyes are boom- 
ing in the place where their 


sales fell off. 


The railway company in- 
structs to discontinue copy. 


The ferryboat is sold. 


And, if contented coun- 
tenances areindices, the many 
other clients served that same 
day also have reason to be 
satished with the Ayer Idea 
and its dividends, 


To you who, in a promo- 
tive way, would have the 
direct service of one trained 
advertising mind, backed and 
aided in his judgment by a 
corps of others equally as 
schooled, there are here at 
Advertising Headquarters a 
few desks still from which to 
draw to your advantage. 





N. W. AYER & SON 
New York 


Philadelphia 





Boston Chicago 
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Look up the “big man” of any sales force. 
Ten to one you'll hear “he’s not a genius, 
but the trade takes his word for Gospel.” 


It isn’t entertaining abil- 
ity nor wonderful “pres- 
entation” which makes 
his strength: it is knowl- 
edge of his business plus 
the confidence of his lis- 
teners. 


The confidence of the 
subscriber is one of the 
factors giving Standard 
Farm Papers the power 
to gain exceptional re- 
turns. 

The papers deal with 
his problems, his inter- 
ests, and in many cases 
have done so for a gen- 
eration or even two. 


The subscriber has 
learned to trust the in- 
formation printed in the 
pages of the Standard 
Farm Papers. 


He has learned to con- 
sult his Standard Farm 
Papers on the most in- 
teresting of subjects— 
how to increase his in- 
come. 


This confidence, re- 
flected on the advertising 
pages, has been increased 
by the policy of pro- 


tecting the subscribers 
against unfair houses. 

S: 8, @ 
Confidence first— 
Next the power and in- 

centive to buy. 

An income, which has 
been increasing steadily 
for a decade, supplies 
both power and _ incen- 
tive. 

There is no buyer so 
quick to respond as the 
one who finds his pur- 
chasing power steadily 
growing greater. 

Think it over. 





TRADE MARK OF QUALITY 


Standard Farm Papers 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
are Indiana Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Farm Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
Papers The Michigan Farmer 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
of The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Known ‘wWallace’s Farmer 
Val Kansas Farmer 
ue = =6Pprogressive Farmer 
Missouri Farmer 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
Geo. W. Herbert, Inc., 
W —— Representatives, 
Madison St 
(Adiwettiaheg Viae ), Chicago. 
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Dealers’ Experience Which Helps 


Plan National Campaign 
By Dave E. Bloch 


Advertising Manager, 
Manager, The J. K. 


HAVE just been thinking 

about myself and the experi- 
ences that I had while connected 
with a retail concern. 

Since my association with the 
Globe-Wernicke Company many 
things have come up to prove that 
my retail experience will be inval- 
uable to me in the future. Hav- 
ing been on the retail side of the 
fence so many years places me in 
a position to know what the re- 
tailer wants done to secure his 
hearty co-operation. 

Some manufacturers now real- 
ize that the retailer is often as 
much of a live wire as themselves. 
I remember several years ago I 
was bombarded by manufacturers 
with literature telling about mam- 
moth advertising campaigns in 
the magazines, and how aii I had 
to do was to order the goods to 
make a small fortune overnight. 
In those davs my firm would take 
the manufacturers’ statements in 
good faith, only to find at the 
end of the season that the “mam- 
moth campaign” in itself did not 
move the goods fast enough. So 
I became skeptical. I- did not 
welcome the salesmen with the 
story of “the greatest advertis- 
ing campaign ever conducted in 
the magazines,” as I used to. I 
began to question. I wanted to 
know what dealer co-operation 
the manufacturer intended to of- 
fer in the way of window dis- 
plays, inside signs, electros, etc., 
etc—to connect my store with 
his magazine advertising. I 
wanted to know if the manufac- 


The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 
Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 
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Formerly Advertising 


turer appreciated his own adver- 
tising sufficiently to go in with 
me on a local campaign to stand 
part of the expense. If he was 
confident of such wonderful re- 
sults, I wanted him to show 
me. I asked him: for circulars, 
folders, catalogues, and other ad- 
vertising matter, such as specially 
prepared newspaper ads, which I 
could use to tie up to his national 
advertising. I wanted to know if 
he had a service department to 
prepare circular letters, street-car 
cards, etc., for dealers. 


MAKING DEALERS THE POINT OF 
CONTACT 


Now that I am on the other side 
of the fence, I think I have a 
fairly good view of conditions, 
and am endeavoring to “cash in” 
on my retail experience, to benefit 
our own retail dealers. We have 
just completed this year’s adver- 
tising and selling campaign, and 
in every magazine advertisement 
we will not only say that we have 
local dealers in all sections of 
the country, but we will endeavor 
to send the reader direct to the 
local dealer. We will explain 
that he will secure more informa- 
tion from his local dealer than 
if he wrote to us, and that it is 
always better to see an article 
than to be told about it. We are 
telling millions of people every 
month that the local dealer knows 
as much about our products as 
we ourselves do, and that the 
proper place to obtain informa- 
tion is from the dealer. Inquiries 
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which come to us direct will be 
immediately referred to the local 
dealer, and the inquirer promptly 
advised that his dealer is the man 
to see. 

My experience has taught me 
that our advertising cannot be 
successful without the hearty in- 
fluence and co-operation of the 
retailer. To secure this is, in my 
mind, the biggest part of a na- 
tional advertising manager’s job. 
The information and experience 
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There is nothing in our plan that 
does not consider the retailer’s 
interest. 

Our advertising is to be the re- 
tailer’s advertising; for experi- 
ence has taught me that advertis- 
ing can pay us only when it pays 
him. This has been the domina- 
ting thought in the preparation of 
our campaign. Therefore, Globe- 
Wernicke ads in the national pe- 
riodicals will connect up with 
dealer advertising, and with the 
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CHART SHOWING HOW DEALERS BENEFIT FROM THE APPROPRIATION 


I have gathered during the past 
ten or twelve years will now re- 
sult in the application of our na- 
tional advertising to retail sales. 
In my present position I am half 
retailer and half manufacturer, 
in that I am endeavoring to re- 
main in the old position as retail 
advertiser and at the same time 
carry on my work from the stand- 
point of a national advertiser. 





numerous dealer helps, in such a 
way that prospective customers 
will go direct to the retail store. 


“SELLING EVENTS” PART OF THE 
PLAN 


To accomplish this end in the 
greatest number of instances we 
have planned two special “selling 
events” for our dealers, each 
to be of two weeks’ dura- 
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600,000 Families 


—say 2,000,000 souls— known to be 
of a high grade of intelligence and 
substantial position—the leading 
people in each community— 










—Homes with the taste for and 
the ability to purchase all modern 
comforts that add to their happiness 
and welfare. 










That’s what Everybody’s offers 
you every month and the influence 
of these progressive families in their 
respective communities. 













Secure these readers as possible 
purchasers of your product by tell- 
ing them about its merits in Every- 
body’s. November forms close 
October 5th. 


ergbodyi 
Gipunodys 


600,000 Guaranteed Average Monthly Net Circulation 
$600 a Page 


The Ridgway Company, New York 
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tion. The first is to be a Christ- 
mas bookcase event, to be con- 
ducted by dealers from Decem- 
ber 1 to December 13. The next 
is to be a business show in the 
stores of dealers, from De- 
cember 29 to January 10. These 
special events are to be fea- 
tured in our magazine adver- 
tising. We will stand half the 
expense of all local advertising, 
besides furnishing, free, special 
electros, 


booklets, circulars, win- 





PORTFOLIO PAGE SHOWING VARIETY OF COPY IN WOMEN'S 


MAGAZINES 


dow displays, signs, picture slides, 
etc. If a dealer spends $250 we 
will send him our check for $125. 

We do not merely tell the re- 
tailer that we are conducting a 
big advertising campaign, but we 
give him a list of the magazines, 
the issues in which we are repre- 
sented, and dates they are on sale, 
the particular article advertised, 
the space used, and other infor- 
mation of value to him in plan- 
ning his campaign. We explain 


that from now on we will not use 
the same copy in Review of Re- 
views, for instance, as in Cosmo- 
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politan, We explain that we will 
have an entirely different appeal 
to the readers of these two radi- 
cally different publications. Our 
advertising will fit the medium in 
which it appears. We will talk to 
readers as they like to be talked 
to. We will classify the maga- 
zine by the class of its subscrib- 
ers. ©The same advertisement 
will not appear more than once. 
Every publication, and every is- 
sue of that publication, will tell 
its readers a different 
story. 


CHART TO SHOW SCOPE 
OF ADVERTISING 


To demonstrate the 
scope of our advertis- 
ing I have prepared a 
chart, which shows the 


different classes of 
buyers of our prod- 
ucts. Another chart 


(reproduced on page 
4) shows how and why 
this advertising bene- 
fits local dealers, Fol- 
lowing this chart from 
the beginning it shows 
that the Globe-Wer- 
nicke advertising ap- 
propriation goes to the 
advertising manager, 
who confers with the 
agency handling the 
account. They  to- 
gether evolve the plan 
of campaign. The plan 
then divides itself into 
two parts, namely, me- 
diums and _ service. 
The newspapers are di- 
vided into two classes; 
local papers and _ the 
national newspapers published in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston and other great centers. 
Practically every leading maga- 
zine in the country will carry 
Globe-Wernicke advertising. We 
have divided them into two classes 
on the chart, with a combined cir- 
culation of approximately 12,000,- 
000 copies. 

The service section of the chart 
is divided into five divisions, 
namely, editorial, art, photogra- 
phy, engraving and printing. All 
of these divisions are utilized in 
the preparation of magazine ads, 
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METROPOLITAN 


+ | . THE LIVEST MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


shows a gain 
: ) of more than 
. 10,000 lines 
3 : over fhe same 
month last year 
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newspaper ads, catalogues, circu- 
lars, show cards, street-car cards, 
and numerous other dealer helps. 


HOUSE-ORGAN SUPPLEMENT TO 
PREACH SERVICE 


A portfolio of photographs 
showing the charts and samples 
of advertising copy has been pre- 
pared for our traveling salesmen. 
They will show this portfolio to 
all of our dealers to explain how 
we are co-operating. 

Reproduced on page 6 is a pho- 
tograph of a sketch for a sixteen- 
page booklet to explain in detail 
the two “G-W Dealer Events,” 
mentioned above. This booklet 


Dealer WH Events 
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PRODUCING BUSINESS SHOW AND 
CT ey 





SPECIAL 


ISSUE OF [T[OUSE-ORGAN TO 
FEATURE SALES EVENTS 


will be in newspaper form, and 
will be ready about October 1. 
We not only want to help our 
dealers once or twice a year, but 
we want to help them every day 
in the year. To this end we are 
now publishing monthly a service 
supplement to our house-organ. 
It is not to be written from the 
standpoint of the manufacturer, 
but always from the standpoint of 
the retailer. It will draw on the 
experience of the more than 1,600 
local dealers this company has 
throughout the United States. It 
will be compiled by retailers for 
retailers. Its purpose will be to 
help dealers sell more goods, not 
particularly Globe-Wernicke 
goods, but everything they handle. 
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The opportunities I used to have 
to talk with other retailers have 
taught me one very important 
thing, and that is that all retailers 
are not alike. One form of co- 
operation will appeal to one re- 
tailer, but not necessarily to his 
brother retailer in another section 
of the country. These heart-to 
heart talks I used to have are 
proving of wonderful value to me 
now that I am on the national ad- 
vertiser’s side of the fence, and 
when I receive a special request 
from a Wyoming dealer, in which 
he tells me that he cannot use a 
window card which I know has 
been a success in Philadelphia, I 
can appreciate his arguments. 

As I look back now I remember 
what large quantities of cata- 
logues, pamphlets, circulars, signs, 
etc., manufacturers used to send 
us, ‘and I recall how seldom it was 
possible for us to use all of them. 
If a national advertiser wants to 
be on the safe side, he should 
first write to the retailer and find 
out if he can use the printed mat- 
ter, and, if so, how many he can 
distribute within a specified time 
I remember how I used to be 
compelled to destroy thousands 
upon thousands of circulars and 
pamphlets. In some instances the 
firm had discontinued carrying a 
certain line or item; but more 
frequently it was because the 
manufacturer had sent us two 
three, five, even ten thousand, of 
one circular, when we could not 
possibly distribute more than a 
few hundred, or at the most a 
thousand or two. 

I used to receive so many signs, 
hangers, pictures, etc., that it was 
impossible to use them all, and it 
was only the best ones that were 
retained. The balance invariably 
went to the scrap heap. As this 
comes to my mind again it makes 
me realize that it is better to is- 
sue nothing at all than to issue a 
poorly executed sign. 

I appreciate now how much 
good was done by our little store 
organization, and it makes me 
realize more than ever before 
how valuable it is to be in touch 
with clerks and the heads of de- 
partments. It is mighty seldom 


even now that the manufacturer 
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Big Space in an 
Efficient Medium Pays 


Read what this man says 


hil DQeat 


63 CAST ADAMS STREET 
Maanwon 2786 
CwIcaso 


Hov. 11, 1912. 


The Tribune Co., 
Chicago, Ills. 


Gentlemen:- 


The direct business secured 
through the page advertisement which I 
ran in The. Tribune was far in excess of 
my expectations or your estimate and 
although this ad appeared lest month I 
am still receiving inquiries from it. 


My initial skepticism con- 
— the profits from large ads was 
completely removed and I, want to thank you 
for the assistance you have been in en- 
larging my business. 


Yours truly, YBy 


The Tribune prints far more advertising than any other Chicago paper 


o 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade Mark Registered) 





Eastern Advertising Office: | 1207 Croisic Building, 220 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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of a nation:lly advertised prod- 
uct pays any particular attention to 
the clerks. It has always seemed 
to me that the manufacturer 
lets a great opportunity go by to 
increase his and his dealer’s busi- 
ness by neglecting the sales peo- 
ple. It is they who actually place 
the article in the home or office 
of the customer. Little store or- 
ganizations: can do a great deal 
toward enthusing the cierks, and 
putting them in touch with a 
hundred and one things which add 
to their efficiency, and: at the same 
time add to the sales and profits 
of the firm. 

Another thing 1 recollect is 
how seldom a = manufacturer’s 
salesman could actually tell about 
his concern’s advertising. Gener- 
ally the retailer was told: “Oh, 
yes, we’re great advertisers! You 
can see our ads in all of the 
magazines. We've got a big de- 
partment back at the factory, and 
spend thousands of dollars every 
year.” That, as a rule, was about 
all the salesman knew, or cared 
to know, about his firm’s pub- 
licity department. Manufactur- 
ers nowadays are gradually but 
surely changing their policies in 
this regard, and many big con- 
cerns hold annual conventions, at 
which the salesmen are thorough- 
ly posted, not only regarding new 
goods, new styles, etc., but are in- 
formed and supplied with printed 
matter showing exactly what the 
firm does to help the retailer sell 
more goods. 

That is one of the main reasons 
why we are training our sales- 
men to know our advertising 
plans, and are furnishing them 
with all data which can possibly 
be of use. 





Cluett, Peabody Account 


Changes 


The advertising account of Cluett, 
Peabody & Co., of Troy, is now han 
dled by Collin Armstrong, Inc., New 
York. Connelly continues as 
advertising manager. 





Crawford with Rapid Washer 


Merwin R. Crawford, formerly with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
Akron, O., has become advertising 
manager of the Rapid Washing Ma- 
chine Company, Chicago. 
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Premiums Used to Check 
Price Cutting 





American Tobacco Company In- 
jects New Factor in New Eng- 
land Price War—Conference of 
All Interests Brings Peace—A 
Premium System Planned to Reg- 
ulate Itself 

HE price-cutting war on to- 
bacco between the Riker- 

Jaynes stores and those con- 

trolled by Liggett, which has been 

going on in New England and 
nearby points for almost a year, 
has just been brought to an end 
by the action of the American 

Tobacco Company followed by a 

conference of the interests in- 

volved in the office of Mayor 

Fitzgerald, of Boston. The con- 

ference took place soon after the 

receipt by independent cigar deal- 
ers of a letter from President 

Hill of the American Tobacco 

Company, outlining a plan of 

maintaining prices on his com- 

pany’s product by means of a 

novel use of premiums. 

The greatest sufferers were 
these independent cigar dealers, 


who could not meet the deep cuts 


of the larger stores and who have 
lost thousands of dollars of trade 
in the aggregate. Their condition 
had grown so serious that they 
resolved to protest on their own 
account, and a mass meeting was 
accordingly called in Boston last 
week, which was attended by 
several hundred dealers. A day 
or two before the meeting took 
place, President Hill, of the 
American Tobacco Company, 
manufacturer of several of the 
brands which had suffered in the 
price-cutting war, came to the 
rescue with his letter sent out to 
more than a hundred thousand 
New England cigar dealers and 
stores handling tobacco, offering 
the company’s support to the re- 
tail dealers and announcing that 
he would cut off all premium gifts 
from the stores failing to main- 
tain prices on cigars, cigarettes 
and tobaccos. These gifts ranged 
from a 25-cent pipe which is given 
free with a 50-cent tin of smok- 
ing tobacco to a safety razor, an 
ash receiver, etc., which may be 
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Our first work is to analyze an article or 
business, and its possibilities. This work never 
ceases; for conditions continually change. 

We learn from you, your employes, and 
other sources at our command, what sort of an 


article you make. What are its uses? Which 


are the most valuable uses? Which uses lead 
to the greatest consumption of the article? Is 
it the best article of its kind? Can it be made 
better? Is your article an all-the-year-round 
staple? Is it so advertised? Is it a coming 
or a departing fashion? Are there any uses 
not exploited or understood at present? Are 
they worth exploiting? Is there enough profit 
on your article? And can sales be increased 
enough to justify the cost? 

It is our business to find out the easy way, 
and then to push hard—not to waste our client's 
money in fighting windmills. 

Send for our literature. 


John O Powers Company 
119 West 25th Street New York 
Advertising Agents 





given away with somc brand of 


cigarettes. These premium gifts 
have been supplied free to deal- 
ers, by whom they are handed 
on to the customers. The loss of 
these premium gifts to price- 
cutters would mean the loss of 
an important advertising device. 
This disposition of the premiums 
involved no agreement as to price. 
The premiums were to be simply 
offered to each store that would 
place in the window placards pre- 
pared by the American Company 
to announce the offer. On these 
placards the standard prices for 
the products affected were given. 
Stores that intended to cut prices 
could not use the placards and 
consequently could not get the 
premiums. The effect of this was 
to put a price maintenance wea- 
pon in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Company which could be le- 
gally used against the price-cut- 
ters. 

This letter had not been out 
long enough to have any other 
than a moral effect on the situa- 
tion, but that effect was consid- 
erable. A representative of the 
American Tobacco Company at- 
tended the conference of the dif- 
ferent interests, held in the Bos- 
ton mayor’s office, at the mayor’s 
invitation. In the opinion of the 
well-informed a finish of the 
whole matter had been pretty 
nearly due in any event. Every- 
body had been losing money, and 
everybody was perfectly willing 
to end the unpleasant condition 
if they could save their faces in 
doing so. ; 

President Hill’s 
part, as follows: 

We distinctly and emphatically dis- 
approve of the price war method now 
being employed by various chains of 
stores in which leading tobacco products 
are being sold even below wholesale 
cost, and, therefore, at_a tremendous 
loss to the retailer. The ridiculous 
habit of selling goods at or below cost 
is only for the purpose of drawing trade 
to sell other lines of goods which can 
be sold at a profit. ; 

It is manifestly unfair to the manu- 
facturer whose products are thus sacri- 
ficed, and it seems to us is likewise 
cruel and destructive to the smaller 
merchant who is trying to secure a fair 
profit on all of his merchandise. The 
temporary advantaged#that the consumer 
gets by saving a few pennies for a 
short time on the products that he 
desires, is more than offset by the in- 
convenience that later will arise, should 


letter is, in 
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this result in the elimination from 
business of a number of smaller 
merchants. 


The matter of convenience in buy- 
ing has been one of the greatest factors 
in the development of the tobacco busi- 
ness. There are now over 600,000 re- 
tail merchants handling our products 
throughout the country, and our own 
selfish interests demand that we do all 
in our power to assist and support this 
great army of small merchants. We, 
of course, desire to sell not only these 
merchants, but also the larger retailers, 
the operators of the chains of stores, 
because we realize that chains of stores 
are important factors in serving the 
public. 

As everyone knows, we sell our 
products to a generally recognized list 
of jobbers. Our prices are absolutely 
identical to all of our customers. Our 
price list is known to every jobber, and 
there is absolutely no deviation from 
that price list. his is as far as we 
i The 
law will not permit us to fix the price 
at which our goods w.ll be sold. fter 
our products reach the jobber, we are 
not permitted by law to exercise any 
measure of control over them, or over 
the price at which they are sold; and 
after the retailer purchases the goods, 
he can do with them as he will. We 
do not hesitate to say that if there were 
any way in which we could correct this 
present condition we would bend every 
energy toward that end. 

It may not be out of place to sound 
a word of warning to the chains of 
stores who persist in a practice that is 
oppressive and _ destructive. _ Public 
opinion is enlightened and _ insistent 
upon an open opportunity to the small 
as well as the large, and this goer of 
destruction, if persisted in, will in our 
opinion bring about ‘egislation and taxa- 
tion that will do more injury to the 
chains of stores’ system, than they can 


possibly derive benefit from their 
present methods. 
We have from time to time en- 


deavored by persuasion and_ discussion 
to change this very bad situation in 
New England and elsewhere, but wu 
to the present time w:thout success. It 
is gg 4 legal, however, for us to 
assist with our advertising campaigns 
those retail merchants who co-operate 
with us. We have decided, therefore, 
to confine our advertising schemes to 
the stores of those retailers who work 
with us. 


Dana with Houghton & Dutton 


H. W. Dana, formerly advertising 
manager of the R. H,. White Company, 
Boston, once advertising manager of 
R. H. Macy & Co., and later with 
Gimbel Brothers, New York, has been 
appointed sa'es manager of the Hough- 
ton & Dutton Company, Boston. 


Concern Starts Cam- 


paign 
Larned, Carter & Co., of Detroit, 
said to be one of the largest manufac- 
turers of overalls in the world, have 
started to advertise nationally their 
Headlight Overalis. ; 


Detroit 
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A Flat Rate With 


Net Paid Circulation 





The Providence Journal Company, beginning 
October 1, 1913, will sell advertising space at the 
same rate per line to everyone in the local and foreign 
field alike, irrespective of the nature of the advertiser's 
business, the number of lines used or the number of 
times the advertisement is inserted. 





The new rates are as follows: 


THE PROVIDENCE JOURNAL....... 7 cents per line 
THE EVENING BULLETIN..... ..... 9 cents per line 
PROVIDENCE SUNDAY JOURNAL... cents per line 


Guaranteed position—z2 cents per line extra. 
Guaranteed full position —3 cents per line extra. 
Classified advertisements in agate type—1 cent a word. 





Our adoption of an unvarying unit price per line, 
following our daily publication since August Ist of 
sworn circulation figures showing actual net paid 
copies only, is, we believe, a pioneer departure that 
will be heartily welcomed by every advertising interest. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 





YOUR INCH RULE IS YOUR RATE CARD 





NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 


Charles H. Edd Eddy & Virtue Charles H. Eddy 
Metropolitan Bldg. People's Gas Bldg. Old South Bldg. 
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28 Years Old 


With the October, 1913, issue 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL is 28 years old. 















The full significance of this state- 
ment is only appreciated when 
one stops to figure out how very 
few magazines there are that have 
been published consecutively for 
28 years. 


One big fact stands out in con- 
nection with any magazine that 
is 28 years old; it is past the ex- 
perimental stage—its usefulness 
to subscribers and advertisers 
must have been clearly demon- 
strated. - 





The People’s Home Journal 
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It is, therefore, significant that 
the October, 1913, issue of 
THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL—the 28th October 
issue—is the largest and best 
magazine from an editorial view- 
point that we have ever sent to 
our subscribers. 


It is also significant that the 
October, 1913, issue—the 28th 

October issue—carries the larg- 
est volume of advertising ever 
carried in any of the 336 issues 
of THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
~JOURNAL that we have pub- 
lished to date. 


F. M. LUPTON, Publisher 


(Incorporated) 


Established 1885 
Chicago, Marquette Bldg. New York, Lupton Bldg. 





The People’s Home Journal 
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Getting on the Map 


Your campaign—not haphazard advertising, 
but planned, steady campaigning that brings 
results surely. Good Housekeeping is or- 
ganized for just that work. 


Over 300,000 women readers are ready, 
relying on our endorsement of any accepted 
product, knowing that our testing and cen- 
sorship give them SERVICE. 


Over 5,000 Good Housekeeping Stores from 
Maine to California are ready, knowing that 
the goods we advertise will MOVE, give a 


‘fair profit, and satisfy their trade. Your 


distribution quickened and facilitated. 


Instantaneous good-will follows Good 
Housekeeping advertising — the kind of 
thing that used to take years to build up. 
We take extraordinary care that it shall 


not be delivered to the unfit. 


At $448 a page, one page per month, you 
have in one publication a complete cam- 
paign, putting your product on the com- 
mercial map decisively, efficiently, scientif- 


ically, profitably. 


Your success will duplicate that of many 
other manufacturers whose names we will 
gladly give on request. 


Good Housekeeping 


agazine 


Codperates with the Retail Merchant 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON BOSTON CHICAGO 





















































A Campaign to Save Van- 
ishing Good Will 


Absorption by the Goodrich Com- 
pany Threatened the Extinction 
of Diamond Good Will—How 
Advertising Is Showing Car 
Owners That D:amond Tires Are 
Still on the Map 








By Roy W. Johnson 


[* is pretty well established that 
the good will of a business has 
a definite valué, which value has a 
certain relationship to the aver- 
age net profits. It it also gener- 
ally admitted that advertising has 
a great deal to do with estatiislh- 
ing good-will value, and maybe 
some day a system will be de- 
veloped whereby we can estimate 
the good will of a business ac- 
cording to the amount of money 
that has been spent to advertise 
the business. But if anybody 
thinks that good will is a com- 
modity he can put in his pocket 
and walk off with, just because he 
has paid for it, he needs: to think 
again. 

That fact has been illustrated 
very forcibly of late in connection 


with the advertising campaign 
for Diamond Tires. It will be 
remembered that the Diamond 


Rubber Company was absorbed 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company, 
something less than two years 
ago, forming a $90,000,000 cor- 
poration. It was commonly re- 
ported at the time that the good 
will of the company was set down 
at $57,000,000, or 56 per cent of 
the total assets of the combined 
concerns. 

When the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany had purchased the good will 
of the Diamond Rubber Com- 
pany, could it put that good will 
into its corporate pocket and, so 
to speak, walk off with it? Not 
by any means. The purchasing 
public in large numbers concluded 
that the absorption of the Dia- 
mond concern meant that there 
would. be no more Diamond Tires, 
and straightway betook them- 
selves to other makes. U. S., 


Goodyear, Firestone, Michelin and 
a score of smaller fry began to 
so materially from 


profit the 
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consolidation 
that it was necessary to start an 
advertising campaign on the Dia- 
mond name to prevent the good 
will from going overboard. To 
save the money already invested 


Goodrich-Diamond 


in Diamond good will, it was 
necessary fo spend more money 
on a very lavish scale, Clyde S. 
Thompson, advertising manager 
of the Diamond Rubber Company 
until the consolidation of its ad- 
vertising department with that of 
the Goodrich Company, a year or 
so after the absorption of the 
company itself, says that this is 
the first tire campaign involving 
the use of full pages in news- 
papers as a regular feature. 


GOOD WILL COULDN’T BE TRANSFERRED 


Now right here seems to be as 
good a place as any to stop and 
point out the moral to the man 
who is always going to (some- 
times he does, unfortunately) cut 
down his advertising. Every so- 
licitor knows him. He is the man 
who is going to “drop out dur- 
ing the dull months,” or he is 
going to “cut his space in two and 
use more mediums,” or he will 
“come back in again when times 
get better,” or any of a-thousand 
other reasons. If he really, seri- 
ously considers the matter at all, 
he is expecting his good will to 
carry him over a period when 
every other adjunct of his busi- 
ness has slowed down. The Dia- 
mond-Goodrich experience ought 
to indicate that it is a dangerous 
experiment to try. 

Doubtless, if it had been possi- 
ble, the company would have liked 
to transfer the Diamond good will 
to Goodrich Tires, and would 
have done it quickly enough if it 
had only involved the transfer 
of some “Goodrich” name-plates 
across the alley to the Diamond 
factory. The people who stopped 
buying Diamond Tires, of course, 
did not stop buying tires of some 
kind, and if they had all bought 
Goodrich Tires things would 
have been lovely. Too large a 
percentage of them, however, 
drifted into other camps, and the 
only way the company could be 
sure of holding onto the _ re- 
mainder was to advertise the Dia- 
mond name again. 
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Automobile tires, as everybody 
knows, are an accessory, and as 
such do not create any market of 
their own but have the market 
bounded and defined for them by 
the number of vehicles in use to 


Tire bill payers! 
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BUILT DIRECTLY ON THE FEATURES 


which they may be applied. It 
is not possible, by educational 
copy, to persuade a man to go 
buy a car so that he 
can use a set of tires 
of a particular make. 
And the man who 
owns a car will buy 
tires of some kind 
anyway, so there is 
no use trying to per- 





suade him to use hold the rim with a vise-like grip. 

. ° mens ‘Tire 
tires. The market is A Perfectly Balanced Tire — 

fixed as regards €X- J ths pac so meat seror Me + Diamond 
halance means chat the ti Dealer 


tent, and, leaving out 
of consideration the 





the read, ma 
nity from all 


ai3 








cluding « 
normal number of J ye occ oct. 
new customers each ca edede tengo 
year who buy cars ehvrion fares ye 
for the first time, 
any increase of busi- 
ness which a tire 
concern secures is fi eaoians 


pried loose from some 
other tire concern. Even when 
the new customers are consid- 
ered, the situation is much the 
same. For each first-car owner 
starts with an equipment of tires 
—purchased by the car manufac- 
turer on contract—and represents 
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No more féar of rim troubles 
when you ride on Diamond Tires 
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25.000 Diamond Dealers always at your Service 
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part of the “possible market” for 
other tire makers to secure. 

Those are some of the reasons 
why tire advertising is usually 
competitive, and so seldom edu- 
cational. So essentially competi- 
tive is the business, owing to the 
restricted market, that the follow- 
ing item from The Boston News 
Bureau for August 28 is quite 
typical : 

There is more than a possibility that 
this fall will witness another cut in 
tire prices. It will be recalled that last 
April prices were slashed 10 per cent 
in an effort to check competition; but 
there has arisen in the last few months 
a peculiar situation. 

The price of crude rubber for many 
months has shown a declining tendency. 
Crude rubber is to-day 20 to 25 per 
cent cheaper than twelve or fourteen 


months ago, although within a few 
weeks the market has again turned 
upward. 


The big makers of tires like Good- 
rich, Goodyear and United States Tire 
Company necessarily have to carry 
enormous stocks of crude. rubber on 
hand to meet their production demands. 
A normal stock would be a month’s 
supply and six weeks’ supply is a far 
more comfortable quantit 

On the other hand, the very pros- 
perity of the tire business has led to 
the entrance into the game of a large 
number of little fellows, with small 
capital and little or no money to lock 
up in stocks of crude rubber. These 
little producers have been obliged to 
buy their rubber in the open market in 
hand-to-mouth fashion. The steady de- 
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THE ABSENCE OF ANY FIRM NAME 


cline in prices has, of course, worked 
strongly in their favor. 


Many of the smaller companies have 
been making profits of 12 to 16 per cent 
in manufacturing tires, coming in — 
the price — held by the big 
ducers, who have been struggling B an 
with a 7 or 8 per cent manufacturing 
profit and perhaps even less. 














If prices are leveled again it will 
be to get after the little producers, who, 
it is felt, have been reaping where they 


have not sown. Of course, on the 
other hand, a sharp advance in crude 
rubber would cripple the small makers, 

ad if prolonged enough would put 
some of them out ot business altogether. 
The next few weeks will — tell 
if prices of tires are to be again re- 
duced this year. 


So when it became necessary to 
advertise Diamond 
Tires vigorously, it 
was quickly enough 
realized that in taking 
the business away 
from other concerns 
some of it .was quite 
likely to come from 
the Goodrich outfit. 
It was necessary to 
build the Diamond 
advertising so as to 
hurt Goodrich sales 
as little as possible. 
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Of course, there is no hard and 
fast line drawn down through the 
middle of the automobiling pub- 
lic, with the buyers of one class 
all on one side and the rest on 
the other, but the difference is 
sufficiently well marked as to in- 
dicate that the same kind of copy 
will not appeal to all tire users. 
The tire maker who uses feature 


Vitalized Rubber calls 


a halt on Short Mileage!” 


At last science gives you more rubber shod mileage 





nag 
(chle.,} Ti res 


made of Vitalized Rubber 
—a scientific process of toughening pure rubber 


There is no use pay- 
ing somebody to take 
money out of your 
right-hand pocket to 
put it into your left. 

It is said that there 
are two kinds of tire 
buyers. One class 
“falls for the feature 
stuff,” and the other 
doesn’t. Tell a buy- 
er of the first class 
that your tire has a 
strip of Japanese 
matting vulcanized 
under the tread to 
keep the tube cool, 


You get Vitalized Rubber 


in Diamond Tires—NOW ° 


A tire made of pure rubber only would fail to 


give the necessary mileage because it would not be 2% 


tough enough to withstand road usage. And a tire con- 
taining too little pure rubber would not have the nec- 
essary staying qualities. 

Our chemists have discovered how to scientifically 
toughen pure rubber by a new process. The result is additional mileage 
for you The pure rubber we use comes direct from the trees of the 
tropics—it is fresh and contains all Sa vitality of youth—it is elastic and 
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This scientific process has been vainly sought after ie trimer 
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and he_ will bite, 
while a buyer of the 
second class wouldn’t 
be even mildly inter- 
ested The latter 
knows the make of 
tire which is giving 
good service, and he refuses to be 
called off by any talking points. 
Some day he needs a tire when 
he is touring, or where his old 
brand cannot be had, and then 
the subconscious impressions of 
tire makers’ general publicity 
conte in. Or ‘some friend rec- 
ommends a tire, and he remem- 
bers having seen it attractively 
advertised. There are infinite 
variations of type, naturally, but 
generally speaking this class of 
buyer cannot be reached by spe- 
cial feature arguments. 








FULL PAGE NEWSPAPER COPY WHICH PILES UP THE ARGU- 


MENTS 


copy is not so likely to draw trade 
away from the general. publicity 
advertiser as he is from other 
users of feature copy, and vice 
versa. Goodrich Tires having 
been advertised by general pub- 
licity, it was clearly up to the 
company to use feature copy in 
the Diamond advertising, so that 
as few Goodrich customers as 
possible should be switched. 

So the Diamond engineers were 
put to work to build some adver- 
tisable features into the tires. 
They improved the quality of the 
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rubber by variations of the secret 
formula for mixing the other in- 
gredients with the Para gum, and 
some genius named it “Vitalized 
Rubber.” They harked back to 
the principle of the three-legged 
stool, and evolved a design which 
was christened “Three Point Rim 
Contact.” They put a flap be- 
tween the tube and the casing to 
prevent pinching, and they em- 
phasized the No-Clinch type of 
tire. This latter, by the way, is 
not an exclusive feature, being 
based upon the old Dunlop patent. 
But it has been so well advertised 
by Goodyear that it can hardly 
be left out of a feature campaign. 


NO NAME SIGNED TO COPY 


The copy was written around 
those features, and little discus- 
sion of it is necessary since its 
character is well brought out in 
the reproductions. It will be 
noticed, however, that the ads are 
not signed, unless “25,000 Diamond 
Dealers always at your service” 
may be called a signature. The 
name of the company was left 
off purposely, to avoid confusion. 
To sign the ads “B. F. Goodrich 
Company” would partly defeat 
the purpose for which the ad- 
vertising was intended. 

One of the most significant fea- 
tures of the campaign was the 
way in which it was sprung 
upon the 200 salesmen. who 
were on the road for Diamond 
Tires. These men were rather 
disheartened, for Diamond had 
had a run of bad luck in the 
product, in addition to the loss 
of prestige because of the con- 
solidation with Goodrich. The 
sales manager was not having an 
easy time keeping them in line, 
and a good many of them felt 
that it was only a question of time 
before Diamond Tires and their 
jobs would go out of existence 
simultaneously. 

The campaign was kept a pro- 
found secret from the men in the 
field. They did not even have an 
inkling that a campaign was in 
preparation until each branch 
manager received a telegram that 
The Saturday Evening Post for 
the current week would have a 
full page for Diamond Tires, in- 





augurating a:country-wide cam- 


paign. . Each manager was in- 
structed to post his men in the 
field, and to display the ad in his 
windows. The campaign began 
running at once in the farm. pa- 
pers and newspapers, so_ that 
every salesman could see the copy 
at work in his own territory. 

In addition to the campaign in 
periodicals, the company is us- 
ing painted and electric signs in 
the larger cities. A house-organ 
is published to secure the co- 
operation of dealers, garages, 
etc., with the national advertis- 
ing. 

Results from a good-will cam- 
paign of this character cannot be 
measured until some considerable 
time has elapsed. But the fact 
that the company is continuing 
the campaign in big space and big 
circulation shows a reasonable ex- 
pectation that it is going to do 
what is expected of it. 


Cole Goes with “ Independent” 


F. E. M. Cole, who 
signed as Western manager of Mc 
Clure’s Magazine, is now estern ad- 
vertising manager of The Independent. 
Mr. Cole is succeeded by Fred E. 
Mann, Western representative of the 
Ladies’ World, who has been made 
Western representative of all the Mc- 
Clure publications. 


King Heads Goodyear Adver- 
tising 
H. S. Quine, formerly head of the 
advertising department of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
O., has been appointed assistant to 
F. Seiberling, president of the 
company. L. L. King now heads the 
advertising department. 


recently re 








Wisconsin Daily League 


Meeting 
The Wisconsin Daily League will 
hold its next meeting at the Pfister 
Hotel, Milwaukee, on September 15. 


Jason Rogers, publisher of the New 
York Globe, will make the principal ad- 
dress. The association will have as its 
guests some of the leading manufac- 
turers and retailers of the state. 





‘Home Maga- 


” 


Wasson Joins 
zine 
Lloyd R. Wasson, for a number of 
years Eastern advertis: ng manager of 
Home Life, has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the Home Magazine, 
published in Chicago by Frank O. 
Ba!ch. 
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The 5th Annual 
Home Betterment 





Number of 


Orange Judd 


Weeklies 
Appears Oct. 4th 
It Goes to Press 
September 22 








T is not a special number, but the enlarged issue for that 
week, with a wealth of practical, timely and author- 
itative articles, with appropriate illustrations, covering 

all phases of modern home improvement on the farm. 


@ Advertisers who have anything that makes for something 
better in the farm home will find that a liberal announce- 
ment in this number will put them in touch with a ready- 
buying and most prosperous market. 


@ It will be replete with buying suggestions, and just at 
the night time of the year. It’s a proved salesmaker. 


480,000 Circulation Guaranteed 


@ Write for our prospectus which tells all about the 
Home Betterment Number. Instruct your agency to use 
this number for you or send your copy to us direct, now. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Headquarters, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 


601 Oneida Building 1209 Peoples Gas Building 908 Candler Building Myrick Building 
Minneapolis, Minn. Chicago, Ill. Atlanta, Ga. Springfield, Mass. 
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In St. Louis is published The Gimlet, a paper that 
talks to hardware dealers about clothes-wringers, as 
follows: 


“Are you aware that the same quality of wringers 
in a retail store is sold for twenty-five per cent. 
less than those sold by canvassers, who go from 
house to house? Both wringers are made at 
the same factory, the only difference being in 
the names and in the price. These canvassers 
receive a commission of twenty-five per cent. for 
making the sale, and, of course, this percentage 
is added tothe price of the wringers. But the 
trouble is that the good housewife is taken in by 
the talk of a smooth wringer agent. He calls 
to-day and will be seen no more. She forgets her 
regular dealer in town, who is always there to 
make good any merchandise purchased from him.”’ 


This is just one more argument if favor of persistence 
in advertising. If some canny manufacturer had 
standardized his wringer to the good housewife, 
she wouldn’t listen to the canvasser. The agent 
succeeds because the housewife has never been told 
the wringer story, that’s all. It isn’t her fault; the 
manufacturer who has a good wringer and does not 
tell folks about it is the guilty party. 


And when it comes to standardizing an article, con- 
sider the helpfulness of using a publication which has 
already standardized all the advertising it prints by its 
“Fair Play’”’ notice, thereby giving readers reassurance 
as to all advertising and leading them to investigate, 
more promptly than they otherwise might, whatever 
is brought to their notice by manufacturers. 


Wilmer Atkinson Co. 
Washington Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 



























Advertising a Skyscraper 
Months Ahead 





Enormous Task of Filling a New 
Building at Full Rental Respon- 
sible for $150,000 Campaign of 
the New Equitable Building— 
Thompson-Starrett Company in 
Charge of the Advertising 





T is a great deal easier to 

build a skyscraper, even a very 
big one, than it is to fill it with 
tenants. That calls for a dif- 
ferent kind of talent. And it is 
harder still to fill it without ma- 
king the expected concessions for 
long time leases. ‘ Price-cutting in 
rentals may 
make as deep 
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but the directors are too wise to 
believe that by itself that will 
prove a sufficiently strong adver- 
tising card. They intend to start 
sixteen months ahead of time 
and spend $150,000, a very much 
larger sum than has ever been 
spent before for such a purpose, 
in local newspaper space, mostly 
large space run weekly. 

The chief factor in this new 
advertising is Louis J. Horowitz, 
who advertised his Thompson- 
Starrett Company to prestige in 
New York City by persistent use 
of small space. His experience in 
advertising his own building com- 
pany is said to have played a large 
part in bringing about the pres- 
ent arrangement, by which he is 
acting as part 
owner and di- 





inroads on prof- 
its and _  divi- 
dends as vacant 
offices will do. 
Price main- 
tenance is as 
much a _ neces- 
sity or, at any 
rate, a desidera- 
tum in the busi- 
ness of renting 
as it is in any 
trade-marked or 
branded _ propo- 
sition sold 


rector in charge 
of the advertis- 
ing. 

The copy is 
being written 
by F. Irving 
Fletcher, who 
wrote the 
Thompson- Star- 
rett copy, which 
has run for 
some time in 
the New York 
newspapers. 

The problem 








through dealers. 


is to sell $15,- 





It is for the 








sake of both of 


000,000 worth of 
leases—five- 








these _ objects, 
filling the offices 


year leases at 
$3,000,000 a year. 





and filling them 


The advertising 





at the right ren- 
tal, that the new 
Equitable Build- 
ing started last 
week ‘to adver- 








appropriation of 
$150,000 is thus 
only one per 
cent of the total 
expected return, 
or stretched 








tise sixteen 
months ahead 
of completion. 

The advertising done by the 
Woolworth Building for some 
weeks or months previous to 
Opening assisted in providing it 
with tenants for sixty per cent of 
its capacity on the opening day. 
Even the fame of being the tallest 
building in the world did not 
alone suffice. 

It is claimed for the new 
Equitable that it will be the larg- 
est office building in the world, 


THE FIRST AD 


over five years, 
only one-fifth of 
one per cent per year, not an ex- 
travagant figure, one would think. 

The copy that is expected to 
solve the problem is to be of a quiet, 
dignified but informative kind. 
The various points will be sug- 
gested, not pounded into the pub- 
lic. The attempt will be to make 
the new building interesting and 
desirable, not so much to visitors 
but to business men and prospec- 
tive tenants. 
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Making the Appeal Vis- 
ible in the Product 





The Primitive Tendency to Judge 
by Appearances—lInvisible Merit 
Often Fails to Command a 
Higher Price—How a Ther- 
mometer Maker Proved Accu- 
racy and Quality 





By Roger McConnell 


S a hard-working advertising 

agent I am constantly learn- 
ing the lesson that education has 
not weaned the average citizen 
away from his primitive tendency 
to judge by appearances. I see 
him buying motor-cars because he 
likes their color, their upholstery, 
the general cut of their jib; 
catch him in the act of getting a 
player-piano because his wife 
likes the wood, or the general ap- 
pearance of the design; I detect 
him buying candy by the pretti- 
ness of the box; in one way or 
another he seems almost certain 
to let some of the surface virtues 
influence him even more than the 
less visible but vastly more vital 
merits which really constitute 
value. 

For example, a client of mine 
makes a small device which adds 
immensely to the convenience of 
using a talking machine. It is easily 
demonstrated, and proves its ef- 
fectiveness almost at a _ glance. 
The average owner or prospective 
owner of a machine is almost 
sure to desire one of these de- 
vices as soon as he has seen it. 
Here is a case in which the actual 
merit is fairly near the surface— 
so near that I first thought it ac- 
tually there—an illusion which 
cost my client a little money. For, 
excellent as the device is, it con- 
tains a very nice bit of adjust- 
ment in its inner workings, along 
with several expensive parts, and 
yet its outward appearance is so 
simple, so unadorned, that the 
impression of costliness is utterly 
lacking. Our first effort to mar- 
ket it at a reasonable profit fell 
very flat. Dealers who enthusi- 


astically stocked up with it dis- 
covered that they 
not 


simply could 


sell it—even to customers 
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willing to waste money as a rule. 
The invariable comment when the 


device was demonstrated was 
“Fine! I want one—how much 
is it?’ And the equally invari- 


able comment after learning price 
(three dollars) was: “Oh, that’s 
too much—it isn’t worth it!” 

Now mark that. A man who 
is willing to spend a hundred dol- 
lars for a_ talking machine—a 
sheer luxury—refuses to pay 
three dollars for an accessory 
which he admits would con- 
siderably increase the pleasure- 
value of the instrument. Why?, 
Because the device does not look 
as if it had cost more than fifty 
cents to make! He is not buying 
it by weight or measure, to be 
sure; he would buy it only be- 
cause of its convenience, and this 
he admits; and yet he allows the 
detail of its appearance—utterly 
aside from its real value—to pre- 
vent the purchase. 


MAKING PRODUCT “LOOK THE PART” 


This is not theory with me. 
After our early failure we delib- 
erately planned to make that arti- 
cle “look the part”—we gave it a 
wash of gold-plate; we cut away 
part of the casing which concealed 
the mechanism; we packed it in 
a handsome box. And with these 
changes we have found a very 
ready acceptance at the price 
originally fixed—a sale so general 
and so easily secured that I am 
inclined to believe that we should 
have increased the price a little 
and made the article still more at- 
tractive. Its looks do not add a 
penny to its value—they are an 
utterly useless increase in manu- 
facturing costs, but the consumer 
does not care. His instincts de- 
mand the outward anpearance of 
his money’s worth. Give him this 
and he will buy; withhold it and 
he will not. 

In the opposite direction, an- 
other client of ours insisted on 
learning the same lesson and paid 
a steep tuition fee for it, too. In 
this case, however, we were able 
to foresee the result and to warn 
him, although he refused to be 
guided by us. He had invented a 
novel type of men’s under-gar- 
ment. It possessed certain points 
of demonstrable superiority over 
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Progress 


HE encouraging thing about the advance 
in the ethics of advertising is that as the 
publishers are striving toward a new order 
of things the public is progressing with them. The 
consumer is accepting the publisher as an arbiter 
of honesty in merchandising, and is demanding 
that all advertising conform to the standards set 
by the leading publications. 
A woman in Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, sent us 
a complaint about one of our advertisers—a 
matter which was satisfactorily adjusted. In end- 
ing her letter she said: 


“If this advertisement had appeared in a 
publication less reliable than yours I never 
would have answered it.” 


A man in Pittsburgh sent us an advertisement 
cut from a publication, not our own, and wrote: 


“While I know that this advertisement 
did not appear in your publication, I write 
to ask you’if this is a reliable concern.” 


We have many such letters. So have some 
other publishers who are known by their readers 
as having policies of censorship. 

In the medium in which it stands side by side 
with the doubtful, the reliable advertisement still 
has tosharethesuspicion. Butin a medium whose 
readers feel full confidence, it derives a two- 
fold strength from its very associations there. 


The result is a constantly increasing effective- 
ness of advertising in reputable publications. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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common forms on the market 
which made it possible for him to 
demand and get a fair increase 
over the ordinary prices. in its 
construction, however, he em- 
ployed a rather complicated ar- 
rangement of buttons which he 
never liked, but which seemed 
necessary. After building up a 
satisfactory sale by sane adver- 
ising and selling methods, the 
head of the concern happened to 
make a selling trip as substitute 
for a salesman who was taken ill. 
The first jobber he interviewed 
felt pessimistic that morning and 
referred to his article as “a darned 
bag of buttons.” The phrase 
made a tremendous impression on 
the manufacturer, the button fea- 
ture having been on his con- 
science since the beginning. He 
sought confirmation on the re- 
mainder of the trip, and of course 
he got it. The buyer who did not 
want to give him an order or was 
after a better price or better 
terms was instantly responsive 
when the manufacturer timidly 
asked him if he had ever heard 
anybody calling it a “button-bag” 


or anything like that? He always 
had. The manufacturer came 
home convinced that he must 


eradicate that button-ish appear- 
ance or go out of business. The 
fact that a million or more men 
were buying and using the gar- 
ment in its present form did not 
carry weight against the notion. 
Our almost frantic arguments 
went unheeded. He wiped out 
the button feature, increasing his 
costs a little, and lay back to 
await his riches. He got a 40 per 
cent decrease in his sales the first 
year, although he had given us 
more money to advertise with than 
we had ever had before. Our first 
explanation of the falling-off was 
that old buyers cid not recognize 
the goods in their new guise, and 
that buyers who had been sub- 
consciously educated by previous 
advertising also missed the dis- 
‘tinctive feature when they came 
to buy. But a little gum-shoe 
work quickly proved that the nor- 
mal buyer refused the new arti- 
cle on the ground that “it doesn’t 


look any more valuable than the 
others,” 


and a return to the old 
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type let us gradually win back 
the lost ground and some more, 
too, though we lost almost two 
years, which nothing can win 
back. 


THE “NOT-WORTH-IT” LOOK 


The outward appearance of 
value had been removed. The 
real virtue was there, just as great 
as before and just as easily proven 
by test as ever, but the buyer let 
his ignorant eye tell him that he 
was being gouged, and there the 
discussion ended. Of course, in 
this instance, there was unques- 
tionably an added drawback in 
the unfamiliar appearance, which 
atfected old patrons, but we had 
very solid proof that it was the 
“not-worth-it” look which stopped 
the new ones from making a trial 
and being converted. 

The greatest fraudulent adver- 
tising successes on record were 
almost invariably made by men 
who understood something of the 
true importance of ocular evi- 
dence, or of proof established by 
some other sense, instead of by 
an appeal to the intelligence alone. 
Certain very successful medical 
campaigns used the expedient of 
litmus-paper tests, whereby the 
confiding consumer’s eyes were 
made to tell him a most unworthy 
falsehood, against which no 
amount of subsequent experience 
served to convince him. The ap- 
peal of another was based on 
“you feel it in a minute,” and the 
product certainly lived up to that 
claim—almost pure alcohol makes 
its presence in the human system 
very evident. Again, a peculiarly 
contemptible fraud succeeded in 
marketing carloads of absolutely 
vile water by hammering on “that 
strong, almost overpowering 
odor.” It was there—sewage can 
be depended on for that charac- 
teristic, at least. 

And yet a fraud is always hard- 
er than an honest effort, as all 
sane salesmen know. It succeeds 
only because its first costs are 
negligible—its selling expenses 
being always abnormal—ask any 
old-time patent-medicine man if 
you question it. These particular 
frauds—and thousands of others 
—succeeded for years by using 








the primitive appeal. We honest 
citizens can take a lesson out of 
their book with some little profit: 


WHAT THE EASY “TEST” DOES 


To use a far nobler model, 
however, one need go only to the 
soap which is even more perpetu- 
ally with us than the poor. The 
cunning with which it has been 
introduced certainly deserves 
more imitation than it has thus 
far received. The fact that the 
soap floats—a vital feature of its 
advertising from the beginning— 
is a surface virtue pure and sim- 
ple. The real merit of the soap 
arises from processes of manu- 
facture which no amount of clever 
advertising could have estab- 
lished, and in which no ordinary 
reader of advertising could have 
been interested. That statement 
of its floating characteristic is sus- 
ceptible of easy, instant proof. 
The simple-minded human eye— 
a very dull thing, by the way— 
sees that the cake does swim se- 
renely on top. “There!” tele- 
graphs the eye, — told the 
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truth—it really does float!” And 
the collateral claim of 99 44-100 
per cent purity is thereby con- 
firmed, by the inconsequent rea- 
soning process to which we are 
all overly liable. 

That soap—like many others, 
doubtless—could be sold, to a 
cautious, intelligent, analytically 
inclined chemist, by statements 
and proofs of its purity; it could 
be sold to an observing housewife 
by demonstrations of its cleans- 
ing powers; it is sold to millions 
of plain, steady, suspicious com- 
mon folks like you and me be- 
cause its surface value is a trifle 
spectacular and can be established 
by test by any one of us. 


THE APPEAL TO THE SENSES 


I freely admit that I have 
drawn on that successful example 
for the treatment of many of the 
sales problems which have been 
trusted to me. Instead of center- 
ing the appeal on the “real” merit 
—and it is often impossible to say 
just what that is—I try to ham- 
mer away at some feature which 
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will appeal to one or more of the 
senses. When I use reason-why 
copy, I try to use reasons which 
the senses can follow and con- 
firm; in some cases we have de- 
liberately introduced surface vir- 
tues, as I like to call them, to 
serve as the peg to which we can 
tie our talk—the real virtue, hid- 
den away where only the intell:- 
gence can find it, being a rather 
feeble argument to the deadly 
“average” mind. And it is almost 
always the average mind to which 
we must address ourselves. 


SENSES BEFOOL THE INTELLECT 


We are growing intelligent, as 
a race, to be sure. We have 
grafted on our primitive intellects 
the faculty of believing in many 
things of which we have no sense- 
proof. We “know” electricity, 
chemistry, metallurgy, physiol- 
ogy, medicine and a host of other 
new forms of science of which 
our physical contact with the 
world outside us has never given 
us “legal” evidence. But it is just 
as well for an advertiser to re- 
member that people have been 
seeing, touching, hearing, tasting 
smelling, for uncounted cycles of 
time, during which they have been 
also bargaining one with the other 
and using those same five senses 
as their guides. It will need a 
good many more centuries of ra- 
cial progress to weaken that asso- 
ciation—to make a man instinct- 
ively distrust his nerve stimuli in 
favor of circumstantial evidence. 
And, in my own experience, I 
have sufficient sense-proof of this 
statement to make it loom up 
very prominently in our scheme 
of operation. 

Every successful fraud proves 
this for every straight man who 
has the brains to take advantage 
of it. No fraud is possible, in a 
large way, except by encouraging 
the senses or instincts to befool 
the intelligence. The ease and 
frequency: with which this is done, 
even in ‘our enlightened days, 
ought to carry a very profitable 
hit of instruction to the people 
like you and me who prefer to 
sleep peacefully at night and re- 
tain our liberty without a battery 
of legal experts behind us. 
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Of course the difference be- 
tween real and visible virtue is not 
always to be encountered—in eight 
campaigns which have come un- 
der my personal observation dur- 
ing the past year only one has 
required an application of the 
principle which I have tried to 
describe. But the importance of 
getting close to the senses of the 
consumer is present in every cam- 
paign, without important excep- 
tions, and the accomplishment of 
that aim is possible in every cam- 
vaign which has in it large possi- 
bilities of success. Quite often 
we find the real merit susceptible 
of sense-proof or sense-appeal 
only after a hard search among 
our equipment of expedients, but 
I think it can always be done. In 
one instance, for example, we 
were asked to solve the vexed 
problem of a thermometer-maker, 
who produced nothing but accu- 
rate instruments. Now a ther- 
mometer can be made by ma- 
chinery, fitted to a dial printed 
after a roughly approximated 
standard, and sold very cheaply, 
with a profit to the maker. Such 
an instrument may happen to be 
accurate, but the probability is 
against its registering within ten 
degrees of the real instrument. To 
make an accurate instrument, the 
mercury, too, must be “aged” for 
several months, the exact degree- 
interval determined individually 
for each instrument by compar- 
ison with standard thermometers, 
and the dial individually marked 
to agree. Naturally the difference 
in cost—quite invisible in outward 
appearance, and often not detect- 
ed even under working conditions 
—is enormous. Our client sim- 
nly could not get a market at a 
living price in competition with 
the cheaper—but just as good- 
looking—wares of his rivals. 

We made his merit visible by 
arranging a selection of his best- 
selling stvles in a cabinet contain- 
ing two dozen, and calling atten- 
tion to the fact that they all reg- 
istered the same degree. The 
temptation of the average, casual 
buyer in a hardware store or opti- 
cal establishment was to stop and 
verify this—the impression of ac- 
curacy being conveyed very ef- 
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If Your 
Advertising Money 
Were Paint— 


would you try to slap it all over the face of creation haphazard, thin 
and faint, until it was exhausted — 






Or would you select that particular and definite area which was foreor- 
dained to get the attention of the men you wanted to reach— 







And paint thereon your message in a bold, unforgetable, inescapable way? 


If the product you manufacture is sold (1) in the metal mining, or (2) en- 
gineering construction and contracting, or (3) machine building, or (4) 
power plant, or (5) coal mining, field— 






Then there is a Hill Engineering Weekly that enables you to 
do direct, concentrated advertising in a big way at sur- 
prisingiy low cost. 






Ask us about it. 














The Engineer- Engineering American Power Coal Age 
ing wan fo News (1874) Machinist (1/880) (1911) 
Journal, 1866) The debe (1877) eet wide 


Devoted t P, of Engi- ‘ Devoted to the Generation and Devoted to Coal 
Metal Mining te nae and Coy Work of Machin. Transmission of Mining and Coke 
etallurgy. Cir- tracting. Circula- ery Construction. Power. Circula- Manufacture. 
culation 10,000. tion 20,000, Circulation27,250. tion 32,500, Circulation 12,000, 


Hill Publishing Co., 505 Pearl St., New York 
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Concentrate 
In a Compact 
Territory 





@ “Sixty-eight per cent of the Ameri- 
can people live in the section covered 
by a night’s ride in a sleeping car 
from Chicago on its thirty-seven rail- 
roads.” 


‘@ This is the trade territory of The 
Chicago Record-Herald, which en- 
joys the second largest circulation in 
the Chicago morning newspaper field, 
and the eighth largest in the United 
States. 


@ To the manufacturer anxious to 
increase saies in this rich, responsive 
territory, The Chicago Record-Herald 
can be made of exceptional service. 





Our representatives go wherever the rail- 
roads run and we’d be glad to send some 
one who can intelligently discuss trade 
conditions in this big center of commerce 


THE CHICAGO RECORD-HERALD 


The Second Largest Circulation in the Chicago Morning Field 
The Eighth Largest in America 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 


Eastern Advertising Representa'ive 
708-10 Times Bldg, New York City 



































fectively, and the proof being 
made positive in those stores 
which carried the cheaper goods 
by examining a few of these and 
discovering that no two ot them 
agreed! ut even this did not 
soive the problem. Even atter 
making this test for himself, the 
“shrewd” eye-buyer would look 
askance at the accurate instru- 
ment and say to himselé or aloud: 
“Accurate! They ought to be— 
they cost twice as much!” And 
his commercial instincts quickly 
showed him how to “beat the 
game.” He would select the 
cheap thermometer which regis- 
tered the temperature indicated 
on the accurate instruments, and 
pride himself on the bargain and 
the brains. Of course he was 
fooled—the temperature in the 
cabinet never being the same as 
outside of it—but he did not 
know it. We had to do more than 
make merit visible—we had to 
make value visible, too. We did 
this, finally, by bringing out all 
models as far away as practicable 
from the “common”:type, in their 
externals—by giving them a bet- 
ter appearance, making the de- 
signs a little out of the ordinary 
and avoiding as much as we could 
any point ot resembiance between 
the cheap and the accurate instru- 
ments. This did the business. 
That “shrewd” eye looked at the 
brass finish, the neat black dial, 
the large, easily readable figures, 
the clear, clean-cut level of the 
measuring fluid, and was con- 
vinced—though, of course, the 
real value of the instrument lay in 
its accuracy, just as before. 


WHERE SENSE-APPEAL FITS IN 


Clothing advertisers would go 
out of business in a jiffy if they 
did not understand the principle 
behind an appeal to the sense in- 
stead of a plea to the intelligence, 
but the obvious lesson to be 
learned from their success is far 
less . generally applied than it 
might be. The collar-maker talks 
very little about durability—the 
real virtue of a collar—or com- 
fort, close to it .in importance—he 
specializes on how it looks. A 
man cannot test durability except 
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after purchase, and not even then 
except by keeping a painiul rec- 
ord of taundry trips. He cannot 
test comtort till the collar 1s on 
him. But he can test looks—he 
beueves—by merely inspecting the 
collar on the counter. Lhe buyer 
ot ready-made ciothing is sup- 
pOSculy iMccicsted an wie quality, 
wearing power, warmth or cool- 
ness ot the material, but advertis- 
ing to him on that basis will not 
bring in dividends like telling him 
how well he will look in the gar- 
ments. He can prove this up— 
or thinks he can—before pur- 
chase, and the argument based on 
it wins his attention better than 
one which must be settied oniy 
after he has paid over his money. 

Precisely the satne conditions 
hold good in almost every other 
line ot merchandise, from type- 
writers to tacks. Eyesight, touch, 
taste, hearing or smell—liars, 
every one of them, untrustworthy 
even in elementais—are the stand- 
ards by which nine people out of 
ten will judge what they buy. 
Sales argument addressed to them 
before the moment of inspection 
can prepare them to see, hear, 
feel, touch or taste the quality 
which they find desirable. Sales 
argument based on some other 
quality, more vital, perhaps, but 
not susceptible of sense-test, 
leaves the senses uninfluenced to 
form their own judgment when 
inspection time arrives. And the 
judgment is very likely to be far 
at variance with the facts. 

The man with mining stock for 
sale likes to carry a few rough 
lumps of gold, for the “investor” 
to feel and see and appraise. 
Those lumps obviously prove 
nothing, to even a feeble intelli- 
gence, but they somehow sell the 
stock when brilliant arguments 
from engineers will not. Nobody 
admires the fraudulent promoter, 
but behind his method is a sim- 
ple psychological truth which is 
just as usable in honest as in dis- 
honest fashion. “Show me!” de- 
mands the buyer, convinced that 
he is keen and wise. And the 
man who realizes that the cus- 
tomer is always right is something 
more than willing to give him the 
external evidence he requires. 
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The Relation of Margins 
to Ad Displays 


The Problem of Getting All the 
Text into the Lay-Out and Still 
Allowing Enough White Space 
for Attraction Purposes—Some 
Advertisers Who Have the Right 
Answer 


By Gilbert P. Farrar 


bs ELL, well! That certain- 

ly is a clean-cut ad,” says 
the practical man when he ad- 
mires a well-built ad. 

He cannot always tell you whv 
it is clean-cut or fascinating. He 
simply krows that the ad is pleas- 
ing to his eye and his senses. 

We get most of our impressions 
and sen- 
sations 
through the 
eye. Some 
pictures 
produce a 
feeling of 
sympathy; 
some make 
us laugh, 
and some 
pictures 
make us 
think deeply 
on the seri- 
ous things of 
life. 

In one of 
my articles 
for Print- 
Ers’ Ink I 
made the 
suggestion 
that an ad 
should have 
“breathing 

for 
mes- 





one ad as 
being very 
“cooling” to 
the senses. 

The appearance alone of an ad 
often does much toward creating 
admiration for the goods and re- 
spect for the advertiser. 


FIG. 1—TYPE MATTER 
SHOULD BE NARROWER 
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One of my correspondents com- 
plained that he could not afford 


to pay for “breathing space.” 
With this complaint he showed 
some closely set and “packed” 


mail-order ads. 

Not everyone can get wide mar- 
gins, nicely made cuts, or any of 
the other features that make for 
distinction into a mail-order ad 
where space is very expensive. 
But it is interesting to note the 
number of half-page and quarter- 
page ads in the big national week- 
lies which are leaving some white 
space to help atttract the reader 
to the ad and to give the ad a 
clean-cut “setting.” 

Some advertisers think that an 
ad must be “packed’”—must be 
made to hold all the copy possi- 
ble—or they are not getting their 
money’s worth out of the publica- 
tion. 

As a matter of fact, no one likes 
to be in a crowd where he is 
hurried, jostled and _ crushed, 
neither does the average reader 
take read- 





ily to the 

‘‘packed” U can save 
and crowd- yourself much 
nearly _al- and much possible 
ways con- illhealth by regular 
veys the care of your teeth. 
subtle suy- | See 


gestion of 
congestion 





and crowds. teeth the care they 
ecrve, et 

Crowded fay to understand that 

ads with ne apn on 

narrow mar- for work, and play —for 

_ are = Bot te won 

always the | — 

work of the |] rerserrousboldhaveedent. 

advertiser or 

his advertis- 

ing men. 

They are 

more often ~ RIBBON — 

the work of |DENTAC CREAM 

y —ask him 
the average ow ah kf 
compositor podlished by Colgate @& Co, 











on the aver- 
age publica- 
tion, 
Dealing 
with a large 
number of papers and magazines, 
I have repeatedly noticed that 
unless you give the width in 
picas of the type inside of the 


FIG. 2—JUST THE RIGHT 
SETTING 
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A Great Show Window For 
the Middle West 























People’s Popular Monthly goes to more than 540,000 homes 
each month. 


Practically every one of these homes is in a small town and on a rural 
route in the rich Middle West territory. 

A very large per cent of these homes have been subscribers to People’s 
Popular Monthly for two full years or longer. 

The subscribers have the money and py People’s Popular Monthly has 
the prestige. 

We can help you supply the trade through the services of 


The Midwest Dealer 


First of all—the service of the Midwest Dealer is free to adver- 
tisers in People’s Popular Monthly. 


The Midwest Dealer talks advertised goods from first to last and shows 
the merchant where it is to his advantage to push them. 

More than 10,000 small town merchants read The Midwest Dealer each 
month. 

So many real selling helps have been given them that a strong prestige 
has been establishe 

YOU ought to be interested. 


People’s Popular Monthly 


DES MOINES, IA. CARL C. PROPER, Pub’r. 
New York Office Colceg Office St. Louis aie 
Davip D. Lee E. Ruopes, Cr A; 
1702 Flat Iron Bldg. 717 Waris Trust Bldg. 409 Globe Deimecsut Bidg. 
Kansas City Office Minneapolis Office 
O. G. Davies, R. R.-Rine, 
806 Gumbel Bldg. 711 Globe Bldg. 


A Post Card to any of above saying you are interested will bring full 
particulars. ‘ 
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borders of the ad, the reading 
-matter will be set too wide and 
the margins reduced toa frac- 
tion of what they should be. 
Take the Sturtevant Fan ad 
(Fig. 1) for instance. There is 


8—coop COPY POORLY DISPLAYED 


FIG. 


absolutely no reason under the 
sun why the margins between the 
border rules and the reading mat- 
ter should not be three times as 
wide as they are in this ad. 

lf the reading matter were set 
narrower there would not be any 
more lines to the depth of the ad 
because there is a short line at the 
end of every paragraph which 
would take care of the over-run- 
ning of the words to make the 
lines shorter. 

Now compare the Colgate ad 
(Fig. 2) with the Sturtevant ad 
(Fig. 1). 

Probably the Colgate ad was 
handled by the advertising agent’s 
printing experts and then plated 
and sent to the newspapers. By 
this metiicd, the copy for the ad 
could not be blotched. 

Fig. 1 is hard to see and hard 
to read, while Fig. 2 is hard to 
miss. 

l have often said that a good 
iece of copy could be reduced in 

ect or a poor piece of copy 
could be incieased in its appeal all 
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through the manner of display 
used. 

The Delco System ad (Fig. 3) 
is proof that a good piece of 
copy has been reduced in effect 
by the poo set-up. 

The name cut, “The Delco Sys- 
tem,” is at least an inch too wide, 
the body-type matter at the top 
is too wide and—well, anyone will 
agree that there is not enough 
space between the two columns of 
reading matter at the bottom. 

Another point is that the plain, 
black border gives the ad a cheap 
appearance. 

Use your imagination a bit and 
let us fix this ad. 

We will use five one-point rules 
about one point apart for the 
border of this page ad which will 
give a gray border. Then we will 
make the first three lines blacker 
to act as a heading. Next, we 
will make the trade-mark cut an 
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CORSETS 


eT Swarm yreather demands 
numerous frocks for vari- 
ous occasions. 

You select these frocks with 
infinite eare because they 
adorn, and beautify, and fit, 
and impart comfort. Just so 
with corsets, 

Let us impress upon you the 
very great’ importance in se- 
lecting the right CORSETS. 
If they bear the name “BON 
TON,” that is your guarantee 
of all that can be expected of 
any corsets, 

Comfort, hygiene, style, fit and 
wear are all admirably com- 
bined in every BON TON 


corset. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for BON TON 


NEW YORK Headquarters, 39 West 34th Street 











Made by Rovan Woncesten Conset Co., Worcester, Mass. 








FIG. 4—WELL BLENDED 


inch narrower and make the type 
above this trade-mark the length 
of the trade-mark, while we will 
also make the type below the 
trade-mark narrower with more 
space between the columns and 

















have the two columns together 
with space between as wide as 
the trade-mark. 

As a contrast to the Delco ad 
note the strength and beauty of 
the Bon Ton Corset ad (Fig. 4). 

Notice how the finger tips of the 
lady and also the train of her 





such a universal food? 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 











FIGS. 5 AND 6—UNMISSABLE NEWSPAPER ADS 


dress come out into the margins 
unnoticed. 

I have seen few ads that con- 
tained a trade-mark cut, a drawn 
figure and considerable type all 
spaced and handled as well as this 
Bon Ton Corsets advertisement. 
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FIG. 7—DIGNITY EX- newspaper 


PRESSED IN THE SETTING ads 


Look at 
the margins. Then look at the 
ads as units. Are they not clean- 
cut, strong and “unmissable”? 

I think the faint line-border on 
the National Biscuit ad is too 
weak; whereas the border on the 
Ford ad is a little heavy. Some- 
thing between the two would be 
ideal. 

When you see an ad which uses 
intelligently some of the white 
space to give the ad attraction 
value you can usually look to see 
which national advertiser it is. 
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It is usually the retail or small 
advertiser who claims that he can- 
not afford to waste (?) his ex- 
pensive white space. 

few years ago the bankers 
did not consider it dignified to 
advertise. Some of them have 
found that it depended on how 
the advertising was 
done as to whether 
it was. dignified 
and profitable or 
not. 

John Muir & Co. 
must have been 
successful in the 
advertising field be- 
cause they have con- 
tinued to advertise. 
- If any banker 
thinks the idea of 
dignity cannot be 
conveyed in an ad, 


even a small ad, 
just let, him ex- 
amine Fig. 7—one of the John 


Muir & Co, ads. 

If an ad is worth setting at all 
it is worth setting well. If the 
margins of an ad are well han- 
dled you can nearly always de- ° 
pend upon getting a well-set ad. 





William Henry Maule’s Death 


William Henry Maule, for the last 
twenty years owner and publisher of 
the Practical Farmer, an agricultural 
weekly published in Philadelph.a, died 
suddenly in New York on September 3. 

Mr. Mau‘e, who was wide.y known 
in peers and advertising circles, 
established the seed business of Benson, 
Maule & Co., Philadeiphia. In 1880, 
he bought out his partner and has con- 
tinued the business under the name of 
the Will'am Maule Seed House. 
Mr. Maule was fifty-five years old. 

Early in his career as seed merchant, 
Mr. Maule commenced to _ advertise, 
and his advertising developed into one 
of the longest continuous campaigns in 
the country. Mr. Maule is credited 
with having originated the big cata- 
logue now used by so many ‘eed 
houses. He was at one time vice-presi- 
dent of The Sphinx Club and was a 
member of the Advertising Men’s Golf 
Association. 





Co-operative Laundry Account 


Cleveland, O., laundry owners have 
contributed to an advertising fund.and 
have contracted for space in the daily 
papers of that city to be used once a 
month for a year, the purpose bein 
to improve the conditions of the busi- 
ness and create good will on the part 
of the public. 
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Testimonials from Imag- 
inary Characters 


When an Endorsement Is Assumed 
or Put in the Mouth of Imaginary 
Characters—Practice of Limit- 
less Possibilities—Value of Trade 
Characters Derived from Testi- 
monial Idea 


By Charles W. Hurd 


HE out-and-out testimonial, 
though coming gradually in- 
to greater vogue with general ad- 


vertisers, has still a_ relatively 
sparing use. There is another 
kind of testimonial that runs 


through a great deal of advertis- 
ing. It is not commonly recog- 
nized as testimonial. It bears no 
superficial resemblance to a testi- 
monial. And yet if it were not 
testimonial in its nature and did 
not carry the testimonial idea, 
there would be no sense in the 
copy or selling power to it. 

This kind of testimonial ad 
says or suggests that somebody, 
or everybody, is delighted with 
the article advertised. It does not 
use a real name. If it did, the 
endorsement would be a true 
testimonial. It puts the words in 
the mouth of an imaginary per- 
son, or tells the story in a pic- 
ture, drawn from the imagination. 
Sometimes it, is just a rapturous 
exclamation, or look. At other 
times it is a monologue or a con- 
versation, with incident and local 
color thrown in. The advertise- 
ment of the Corbin Locks, repro- 
duced herewith, is a typical and 
excellent example of this style 
of copy. 

Whatever the exact nature of 
the copy, this one characteristic 
runs through all examples of it: 
that of satisfaction or delight on 
the part of an imaginary con- 
sumer of the product advertised. 
It testifies to the value of the 
goods; it is a testimonial. 

The usefulness of this kind of 
testimonial was briefly referred 
to in the first ‘article of this 
series, and in the last article a 
working classification of the sev- 
eral kinds was made. It may be 
repeated here for the sake of 
clearness. 

First and simplest is the mere 
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or assertion or sug- 
gestion of endorsement. 

Next is the making up of a lit- 
tle story, brief or otherwise, with 
monologue or conversation; per- 
haps a lively incident. 


statement 


Next, the preceding class is 
strengthened by a picture, 

Last, the picture alone. 

The object of making this 
classification is not to claim any 
inherent superiority for one class 
over another, but rather to pre- 
pare the way for a discussion of 
the elements. 


KINDS OF ADS CONTRASTED 


Before coming to that let us 
again note the relation in which 
the near-testimonial ad stands to 
the true testimonial ad as well as 
to all other types of ads—this ex- 
cellent ad of Peter’s Milk Choco- 
late, for instance, to others of less 


imagination. 
Now the advertiser either 
speaks for himself or he gets 


somebody else to speak for him 
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satisfies this longing. Taste the perfect chocolate flavor’ 
of this indéscribably delicious blead of finest chocolate 
and richest milk, 

In Peter's you will fied te Idea food 
aad candy combined ; 
Peter's is the wii Milk Chocolangs 

and the most delicious. 
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PEOPLE IN THE PICTURE SHOW SATIS- 


FACTION 


and vouch for his goods. In the 
latter case, the ad is testimonial. 
In the former case, there are two 
alternatives. He can ploy 
facts of record or he can employ 
(Continued on page 39) 
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The Street Car Rider Sits in the 
Car Opposite Your Card from 
Fifteen to Forty-five Minutes 


Your advertisement looks right down at the 
rider. It compels attention. In other mediums 
the reader has to seek the advertisement. In the 
street cars the advertisement finds the reader. 


Street car advertising is not overshadowed 
by larger advertisements, or lost among numerous 
competing advertisements. 


With such an enormous volume of advertising 
as there is today, these facts are more important 
to you now than ever before. You can verify them 
any day in any car—just watch the riders. 


There are many other just such interesting 
facts about street car advertising which we would 
like to tell you. 


Street Railways Advertising Co. 


CENTRAL OFFICE HOME OFFICE WESTERN OFFICE 
First National Bank Bldg. <‘Flatiron’’ Building 242 California Street 
Chicago New York San Francisco 












Short Cuts to Advertising 
Results 
Send For This New Book 
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The business men who have made the biggest success 
are those who used short cuts to results. They never 
would have become leaders had they followed the 
beaten track. Why then should we follow beaten 
track methods in advertising? 


A few months ago an importer 
of tea started an advertising 
campaign. 


Prior to the appearance of the 
first advertisement almost every 
dealer in the territory being 
worked was stocked. 


A few days after the first 
newspaper announcement ap- 
peared literally hundreds of 
women in each city served ‘the 
new tea for lunch. 


Had the usual plan of adver- 
tising been followed it would 
have taken months, perhaps a 
year, to create so many new 
users. 


The old theory that it takes 
three or more years and an 
expenditure of seventy-five to 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN 


Advertising 


450 Fourth Avenue 


a hundred thousand dollars per 
year to get results through ad- 
vertising has been disproved. 


By short-cut methods you can 
“cash in” as you go along. 
This does not mean profits 
within two or three months, 
but it does mean sales at the 
very start and profits before 
long. 


Our new book brings out a 
new line of thought and gives 
some actual examples of what 
short cuts have accomplished in 
advertising. 


The first edition of “Short 
Cuts to Advertising Results” 
will be off the press within a 
very few days. Write for your 
copy now—on your business 
letterhead—no obligation. 


NEW YORK 











facts of the imagination. He can 
describe the character and in- 
gredients or parts of his product, 
its use, its origin, the people who 
make it, the company, its aims, 
ideals, achievements, etc. He can 
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Corbin Locks 
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The American Hartoart Corporation 
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COULD USER’S NAME STRENGTHEN THIS? 


do it with intelligence or with 
deadly Gradgrindian matter-of- 
factness. He is dealing with the 
facts most people recognize as 
facts, and he is speaking for him- 
self; he asks no one to vouch for 
him or his goods. 

But suppose he wishes to do 
something different from any of 
these things; for example, to show 
the reader what other consumers 
think about his goods. He does 
not think it necessary, perhaps, 
to use testimonials. He may be 
prejudiced against them. He may 
have used. them to the point of 
exhaustion. Or certain competi- 
tors may have specialized on 
them, which fact would make it 
desirable for him to strike a new 
note. 

At all events, he wishes to get 
away from technical description, 
argument and statistics and all 
that and show the practical value 
of his goods as measured by the 
satisfaction of the people who 
have used them, without at the 
same time, however, carrying any 
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formal and to some people. sus- 
picious endorsement. 

What is he to do? 

With most people an illustra- 
tive story does more than hours 
of argument. Zsop’s Fables tell 
more to most people than would 
a library of sermons. Lincoln 
explained his political attitudes 
by stories. The Bible is full of 
anecdotes and parables. What is 
more logical, sensible and prac- 
ticable, then, than for the adver- 
tiser to get this spirit into his 
advertising copy? “You see, it’s 
like this,” he says, in effect, and 
then goes on to tell what some 
typical consumer might say. about 
the goods. Instead of taking the 
exact words of scores or hun- 
dreds of real consumers, he takes 
the spirit common to all of them 


- and expresses it in some easily 


understood way. Experience fur- 
nishes him with the facts and 
imagination dresses them up so to 
furnish the fullest significance. 
We cannot realize what this 
fullest significance might be un- 
less we leave the advertiser and 
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ASSUMED DEALER TESTIMONIAL A HINT TO 
TRADE AND PUBLIC 


shift our attention to the con- 
sumer as the final arbiter in the 


struggle for his approbation. If - 


the consumer is entitled to good 
goods then he is entitled to being 
told about them, and not merely 
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told about them but made to un- 
derstand them. And if he under- 
stands with his imagination more 
quickly than with ‘his reason, as 
we may say, then he is entitled to 
have that way employed as often 
as it promises to be the most 
effective. 

And the field of imagination is 
limitless. 'We may be sure that 
no matter how fast the use of 
the testimonial and other matter- 
of-fact devices in the copy grow, 
the use of the imaginary testi- 
monial will outstrip it. 

















UWEA AS CARRIED OUT IN NEWSPAPER COPY 


Consider just one significant 
fact alone, the trade character of 
fast growing popularity with ad- 
vertisers—what does it do, in a 
majoritv of cases, but embody 
the satisfaction of imaginary 
users? The Campbell Kids, the 
two grape juice children, Phoebe 
Snow, the Gold Dust Twins, the 
Dutch Boy Painter and the host 
of them all testify in one way or 
another to the value of the prod- 
uct. They do not merely identify 


the product but they identify sat- 
isfaction with it, which must be 
regarded as a highly important 
thing. 

There is nothing in what we 
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have seen or considered that 
would justify us in assuming that 
this imaginary kind of testimo- 
nial advertising is necessarily su- 
perior to the real kind. It de- 
pends upon the quality of the 
individual ads and probably other 
things as well, including the time, 
the place and the conditions. We 
don’t have to strain a point and 
seek a cut-and-dried formula 
where no formula is possible. It 
is enough to have an intelligent 
grasp of the situation. 


BETTER FOR PUBLICITY 


And it should be noted that the 
imaginary testimonial, like the 
real testimonial ad, is better 
adapted for nublicity than for di- 
rect promotion and hence figures 
less in the daily newspapers than 
it does in the magazines or on 
the billboards and painted signs. 

So much for this ad in its re- 
lation to other kinds. Now as to 
its classifications. 

The first is the mere statement 
or assertion or suggestion of en- 
dorsement, without pictures or 
quotation or story. In this kind 
of ad the advertiser merely says 
that “Mrs. Ultimate Consumer 
uses my product ahd won’t use 
any other,” or that “Mr. Aver- 
age Business Man is as pleased 
as Punch over his purchase and 
is recommending it to his 
friends.” Something like that, 
often with a few more trimmings 
to create an atmosphere of de- 
tachment from the _ advertiser 
himself. It is a crude appeal to 
the imacination of the consumer 
to put himself or herself in the 
other person’s place. Examples 
of this kind are rare. 

The second and third types of 
the testimenial ad show mature 
attempts to create an_ illusion 
which shall parallel the experi- 
ence of the reader or suggest the 
possibility of it and so lead to 
buying. They tell a little story, 
more or less elaborate, generally 
with dialogue. The only differ- 
ence between the two types is that 
one is strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a picture. 

Puttine the picture and incident 
in a separate classification serves 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Selling Your Man by Mail 


Methods that have paid 


successful advertisers best 







URNING the next page you will find a 
coupon, the mailing of which will put 
you in possession of a new book on 
direct advertising. This book has been 
prepared by a specialist working hand 
in hand with the one concern which more than any 
other is in a position to furnish comprehensive and 
accurate data on the subject. For, the Beckett 
Paper Company, making Buckeye Covers, has 
for years been foremost in serving direct advertisers 
—in showing them how to make their campaigns 
effective, furnishing them with samples, dummies 
and ideas, and rendering various other services con- 

‘ nected with this form of business promotion. 

The result of these years of service has been the 
collection of a vast amount of data—plans, ideas, 
methods, formulas and materials used by hundreds 
of the most successful advertisers—which is of ines- 
timable value to you in‘ developing your 
business through the mails. 

This data has now been collected; 
analyzed and put into usable form—giving, 
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for the first time, an authoritative treatment 
of the principles and practice of Direct Advertis- 
ing. In short, in this book you are offered, in as 
complete and accurate a way as possible— 


The Science of Direct Advertising 


Direct Advertising is compared with 
Genera} Advertising. The different kinds 
of direct advertising are described. How 
to determine which is best for your par- 
ticular business. Costs and results are 
analyzed. How to plan and execute a suc- 
cessful campaign. How to write form 
letters that bring the orders. Folders, & 
House Organs, Brochures, Booklets, Cat- 
alogues—every form of Direct Advertis- 
ing literature is discussed in detail, show- 
ing not only the most effective ways of 
getting the prospect’s attention and hold- 
ing his interest through to the buying 
point, but also giving complete informa- 
tion on the technical phases of illustrat- 
ing, engraving and printing. 

These technical problems are of vital 
importance. It is their successful solution 
that insures maximum attention value, gains favorable 
first impressions and frequently makes the difference be- | 
tween failure and success. Moreover, the matter of cost 
is one which requires closest attention, and this new 
book shows how to buy printing and engraving to the 
best advantage, how to select the most effective paper at 
the lowest price, how to insure maximum results with min- 
imum postage, and points out many other specific savings. 


How a Saving of 20 to 50% Can 
be Made Incidental to Better Work 


Buckeye Covers and their uses are made entirely sub- 
sidiary to the other material contained in the book—but 
you, as a buyer of printed matter, cannot fail to be inter- 
ested in the unusual opportunity for better results at 
lower cost offered by these covers. 

Buckeye Covers are the largest selling brand of cover 
paper in the world, And the saving due to quantity pro- ‘a 
duction is far greater in the paper business than in any 
other! In making papers for which there is only a limited 
sale, a mill can run enough of a single color and weight 
in a few hours to last several months. Then the ma- 
chine must be stopped and thoroughly cleaned before pa- 
per of a different color can be made. Under such condi- 
tions a paper machine stands idle a great 
deal of the time. But the expense goes on— 
and must be added to the cost of the manu- 
factured paper. In making Buckeye Cover, 
on the other hand, it often requires several 
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days to make enough of a single color and weight to last 
a few weeks. Stops are infrequent. Our machines are 
running and producing paper practically all of the time, 
and this enables us to keep the cost of Buckeye Cover 
extremely low as compared with any other paper of any- 
where near equal quality. There is also a substantial 
saving. involved, of course, in buying raw materials in 
large quantities—and our selling expense and overhead 
are probably lower proportionately than any other mak- 
er’s, Of all these savings the buyer gets the benefit, and 
they are therefore matters that concern you vitally in 
gauging and controlling the costs of your direct advertising. 


What the Motor Car Makers 
Think of Buckeye Covers 


A Chicago advertising man—a close 
student of direct advertising because he 
is a large user of it and a great believer 
in it—recently sent for practically every 
automobile catalogue published in this 
country, in order to find out what the 
automobile manufacturers considered 
good advertising. 

He received 166 catalogs—of which 
number 35 were Buckeye Cover jobs! 
OVER ONE-FIFTH! 

It set the advertising man to think- 
ing. He had never considered using 
Buckeye Covers in his work. He 
knew they were low priced covers— 
and, some way or other, without really 
thinking much about it had passed 
them by simply because they were low priced without 
even investigating to find out why they were low priced 
and whether or not they could be used on quality jobs. 

The thirty-five automobile catalogues settled his mind 
once and for all. For out of the entire 166 catalogues 
those having Buckeye Covers were as handsome as 
many of those of double the cost—and certainly more 
substantial, and more durable. On several of the Buck- 
eye jobs were examples of as fine embossing as he had 
ever seen—for Buckeye Covers, both single and double 
thick, furnish the finest stock for high, firm, sharp, clear- 
cut embossing that can be had at any price. 


vy : vives | Why Buckeye is the Biggest 
% “¥ Selling Cover Stock in the World 


We are manufacturing and selling what we believe to be the very 
best cover fg the great majority of booklet and catalogue jobs 









































—and our judgment is backed by that of thousands of the most suc- 
cessful users of direct advertising in the country. The tremendous 
volume of business we do is, in itself, irrefutable evi- 
dence of Buckeye excellence. Buckeye Covers are 
made in sixteen colors, four finishes and four weights, 
including double thick—sufficient variety to cover 
nearly every contingency. And when you use Buck. 
eye you save yourself anywhere from 20 to 50% of 
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what youwould pay for an equally good job on any other cover paper. 
Moreover, it is well to remember that the looks of your finished prod- 
uct depend not alone upon the color, texture, and weight of the stock 
you select, but also upon what your printer does with it. You rest easy 
on this score when you select Buckeye Cover. It is easy to print on— 
and your printer is Fomiliar with it, He already understands how to make 
the most effective use of it. 

The secret of our success lies—probably more than in any other one 
factor—in our long experience and our close study and analysis of paper 
users’ actual needs. We have gone farther than merely furnishing good 
paper. Our many years of service have placed us in intimfate association 
with hundreds of advertisers and given us a vast storehouse of infor- 
mation on the very problems you are facing in your direct advertising. 
We have always given advertisers free access to this store of knowledge 
—furnishing them with plans and ideas whenever possible. Now comes 
the climax. Our book has been written. It is the most complete 
expression of our ideal of service of which we are capable. 


So We are Offering this Great 
Book on Direct Advertising FREE 


The results you are now getting from your direct advertising may be excellent—yet 
































in this book, you-may find suggestions that wil! direct you to new avenues of promo- 
S P E Cc t A L! tion, show you new and better ways of getting business, post out methods of cutting 
Ld your costs. It contains explicit expositions of the psychology of type selection, the 
——————EEE various styles of illustration and design, how to buy engravings, the different printi 
Prices Reduced! processes, the selection and effective treatment of cover papers, how to prepare 
: . issue house organs, form letters, parcels post information and a number ol very useful 
Since the foregoing advertisement | _ tables for the buyer of printed matter. It is a book for the novice as well as for the 
Bee ae yee od ol making our DOUBLE veteran campaigner—a ready reference book which should find its place on the desk 
THICK BUCKEYE COVERS has en- of every business man in the country. Your copy is waiting for you. 
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The Point of Intersection 


A Factor in Advertising Economy 





To advertise a commodity which appeals to various indus- 
tries may require quite a list of publications. But—if you find 
a publication which concentrates on the point at. which 
these industries have common interests—the point of in- 
tersection—then you have the golden key to the economical 
promulgation of your sales story. 


A publication of this kind is 


Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering 


Its appeal is not to one industry, but to the executive 
heads and operating officials who rule the buying in ore 
dressing mills, smelters and refineries, in chemical and in- 
dustrial plants, in iron and steel works, and in every 
industry where efficient methods depend upon industrial 
chemistry or metallurgy. 


Does your product fit into any of these fields? If so, 
this single monthly publication solves your problem of 
choosing the right medium. 


McGraw 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


c 239 West 39th Street, New York 
Engineering Record 


Weekly. Circulation 19,500, Read by civilengineers, 
contractors, water works executives and municipal 
ofi-ialx, Carries more advertising than any other 
engineering journal. Has doubled in girculation with 
in a few years, 


Electric Railway Journal 


Weekly, Cireulation 8000, Read by practically all 
important electric railway executives and department 
heads, Covers the field completely. 


Electrical World 


Weekly. Cireulation 20,000. The most influential 

journal of the industry it serves, Used by over 500 

advertisers weekly to reach central stations, isolated 

plants, electrical engineers, contractors, jobbers and 
alers. 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Monthly. Circulation 5,600. Carries a vital message 
for executive and operating officials in chemical, elec- 
trochemical and allied industries, iron and steel plants, 
metal-treating plants, ore dressing mills, smelters and 
refineries, 
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what you would pay for an equally good job on any other cover paper, 

Moreover, it is well to remember that the looks of your finished pi 
uct depend not alone upon the color, texture, and weight of the st 
you select, but also upon what your printer does with it. You rest 
on this score when you select Buckeye Cover. It is easy to print on—= 
and your printer is Jomiliar with it, He already understands how to malig 
the most effective use of it. 

The secret of our success lies—probably more than in any other ona 
factor—in our long experience and our close study and analysis of Paper 
users’ actual needs, We have gone farther than merely furnishing goo¢ 
paper. Our many years of service have placed us in intimate assqciation, 
with hundreds of advertisers and given us a vast storehouse of infor. 
mation on the very problems you are facing in your direct advertising,” 
We have always given advertisers free access to this store of knowled; 
—furnishing them with plans and ideas whenever possible. Now come 
the climax. Our book has been written. It is the most complete 
expression of our idea! of service of which we are capable. 


So We are Offering this Great 
Book on Direct Advertising FR 
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The results you are now getting from your direct advertising may be excelient—yet 
in this book, you may find suggestions that will direct you to new avenues of promo 
tion, show you new and better ways of getting business, eee int out methods ef cutting 
your costs. It contains explicit expositions of the psychology of type selection, 
various styles of illustration and design, how to buy snaxovings, ed different p 

‘ocesses, the selection and effective treatment of cover pa Pex 
issue house _——— form letters, parcels post information and a > number 
tables for the buyer of printed matter. It is a book for the novice as well as pe. 
veteran campaigner—a ready reference book which should find its place on the 
of every business man in the country. Your copy is waiting for you. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
P. 


Dealers in Princign! Cities of United States, Congde and England 
Your Printer Knows the 


“ - klong thal 


: The Beckett Paper Company; 
MAKERS. OF GooD Pp. 
4n Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 


: Please send me gay 
et hase ot Treet Ade, ein peg au your mew pk Covering every 


pers niers soon 
* together with any 
ti to be sent free and without 
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to draw attention to the impor- 
tance of the picture and also sug- 
gests the variety of uses to which 
it may be put. 

Most of the’ accompanying il- 
lustrations are of this class be- 
cause they appear on the whole 
to be the most effective and sug- 
gestive of further potentiality. 
MAKING PICTURE INTEGRAL PART 


There seems to be no gain in 
analyzing closely the story with 
the picture. In some ads, the 
reading matter is the main thing 
and the object of the picture is 
merely to suggest the atmosphere. 
In other ads an attempt is made 
to have the story and the picture 











REAL FACE FOR AN IMAGINARY TEST 


combine as one so as to create 
an illusion of reality. The latter 
would apovear to promise more, 
even if. it does call for more 
imagination. Making use of a 
good picture merely to explain, 
when it might also be made to 
impress atid move, seems like en- 
couraging a loss ‘of power. 
That is the sole criticism that 
can apparently be brought against 
the use of trade characters in con- 
nection with dialogue and _inci- 
dent—that they mar the illusion 
of. reality which is sought to be 
created in order to suggest the 
testirnonialk. A’ trade character 
may be all right by itself, and 


yet out of place in a group where 
its presence at once proclaims the 
artifice. “Phoebe Snow” is all 
right in every one of her activi- 
ties; she conveys the testimonial 


‘idea by suggestion and not by il- 


lusion. But the Hinds Honey and 
Almond girl introduced into a 
room with others achieves no ef- 
fect of reality and, we think, doés 
not increase the suggestion of sat- 
isfaction. Trade_ characters 
should, we suspect, always remain 
frankly trade characters. If they 
are to move in society, the point 
must be made by suggestion or 
whimsy. 

Leaving the trade character out 
of consideration, there are two 
kinds of pictures to use with the 
testimonial incident or dialogue 
to heighten the illusion of real- 
ity. One kind is the realistic 
photograph, one that pictures a 
real scene, whether natural or 
posed. The other kind is that 
sketched by an artist as affording 
more leeway to the imagination. 
There is no necessary superiority 
of one class over the other. A 
good photo is better than poor 
art, while, on the other hand, good 
works of imaginative power of 
course throw the best work of the 
camera into the shade. It is a 
question of judgment and taste. 

The picture alone, telling a story 
not directly related to the text, 
appears oftener than one would 
be disposed offhand to say. On 
car cards, for example, it is very 
common. Here are seven in one 
car: Coca Cola girls, Mennen’s 
Shaving Cream, B. V. D. Under- 
wear, Sapolio, “Spotless Town,” 
Gold Dust Twins, Between the 
Acts Cigars and Birt’s Head 
Wash. Each of these ads. has a 
face of figure expressing satis- 
faction with the goods. The 
wording many times has no direct 
reference to the picture. 

The source of power in all of 
these ads, the reason for their 
human nature and action and all 
that, is plain. It is the pictured 
use and satisfaction which to- 
gether afford a testimonial, imag- 
inary of cotifse but all the 
stronger, many times, for fthat 
reason. The use alone would be 
cold. It is the expressed satis- 
faction that puts’ life into it. 
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New Victor License Agreement 

The Victor peng. Mach.ne Com- 
any, Camden, N. J., has issued a new 
icense agreement to meet conditions 
created by the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Sanatogen case. By 
the terms of the new agreement, the 
user, the dealer and the distributor of 
Victor machines and records are li- 
censed only to use the patented prod- 
uct, the-title to the goods never leav- 
ing the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. By the terms of the agreement, 
the Victor Company has “the right to 
repossess and retake at any time the 
patented goods upon the payment to 
the user of the royalty paid by him 
for the use of the said patented goods, 
less 5 per cent per annum of the list 
royalty as to machines, and 10 per 
cent per annum of the list royalty as 
to records, for each year, or fraction 
of a year, the user shall have had the 
use thereof.” 

It is a'so provided that the use of 
Victor patented goods with supplies of 
any other make is a violation of the 
license agreement and an infringement 
of the patents. Dealers are obliged to 
keep complete records of all patented 
goods in the hands of users. 


“The Independent’s” New 
Organization 


Following the withdrawal of William 
B. Howland and his sons, Harold B., 
and Karl V. S., from The Outlook and 
their joining the forces of The Inde- 
pendent, the latter magazine has been 
reorganized as follows: President and 
editor, Hamilton Holt; vice-president 
and assistant editor, Harold B. How- 
land; secretary and treasurer, F. 
Dickinson; managing director, Wil- 
liam B. Howland. 

W. Ferrin, formerly circulation 
manager of Munsey’s agazine, has 
been appointed circulation manager of 
The Independent. 


Kaufman and Handy Join 
Johnson Agency 


It is said that Herbert Kaufman and 
Jameson Handy, who former!y con- 
ducted their own agency and_ later 
were associated with the Taylor-Critch- 
field Company, Chicago, have joined 
the Johnson Advertising Corporation, 
Chicago. Messrs. aufman and 
Handy retain the newspaper accounts 
of the Rock Island R. R., the National 
Cash Register Company and the Mar- 
quette Cement Company. 


Ad Club Formed in Montreal 


The Montreal (Canada) Ad Club has 
been formed with the following officers: 
Honorary president, D. Lorne McGib- 
bon; president, H. R. Charlton. adver- 
tising manager, Grand Trunk Ra‘'way; 
first vice-president. W. W. Southam, 
manager, Southam Press; second vice- 
president, George Ham, _ advertising 
agent Canadian Pacific Railway; secre- 
tary, J. A. Holland, advertising man- 
, Canadian Consolidated Rubber 
fomauny; treasurer, J. H. Thompson, 
Eastern manager, Crip Limi 
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Representatives’ Club Outing 

Probably one of the most interestin; 
events of the me Representatives 
outing at Traver’s Island, September 
12, will be a race entitled the Get-the- 
Order Sweepstakes. It wil run in 
relay form with four prominent adver- 
tisers in the first flight, four prominent . 
agents to retard the order as much as 
possible, four prom.nent  representa- 
tives to rush the order along, and four 
prominent publishers to carry it out to 
the finish. 

Another interesting one will be the 
Commuters’ Race. This event will 
present the most skilled professionals 
in the gentle art of quick dressing and 
eating, with a chase for a waiting auto, 
scheduled to leave in three minutes. 
The winner of this event wi:l be pre- 
sented with a co of that charming 
volume entitled “Wild Trains I Have 
Caught,” autographed by the author. 


Sherman Law Suit Against 


Jewelers 

The Government has prepared a 
comp:aint against the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturin ewelers, 
and the National Wholesale Jewelers 
Association, alleging violation of the 
Skerman law in conspiring to prevent 
manufacturers from selling direct to 
retailers, mail-order houses, buying 
syndicates, and the like. The Govern- 
ment objects to the listing of firms 
with whom the manufacturers will not 
do business, or from whom the whole- 
salers will not buy. It is announced 
that the associations will agree to an 
injunction. Dissolution is not asked. 


Roth Joins Stenotype Co. 
W. J. Roth, for three years adver- 
tising manager of the Flint & Walling 
Mfg. ae ma Kendallville, Ind., has 
ec 


resigned to ome advertising man- 
ager of the Stenotype Compan In- 
Se, Ind. A illoughby, 
who has been connected with the ad- 
vertising department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company in Chicago, 
has been made assistant to Mr. Roth. 

The Stenotype Company manufac- 
tures a machine designed to record 
speech swiftly and eliminate the neces- 
sity for shorthand. 


M. C. Young Buys “ Farm 


News 

M. C. Young 
of the Family 
purchased Farm 


owner and publisher 
agasine, Chicago, has 
ews, of Springfieid, 


io. 

The Springfield organization will 
continue to operate as the S‘mmons 
Publishing Company with M. C. Yount, 
president. Mr. oung wi!l publis 
The Family Magazine and Farm News 
in Springfield hereafter. 

H. L. Simmons has retired from the 
company. 


George W. Cecil, Jr.. of the Phila- 
delphia Record’s advertisers’ service de- 
partment, has resigned to go on the 
copy staff of the George A. Deatel 
Agency, Baltimore. 
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The Point of Intersection 


A Factor in Advertising Economy 


To advertise a commodity which appeals to various indus- 
tries may require quite a list of publications. But—if you find 
a publication which concentrates on the point at. which 
these industries have common interests—the point of in- 
tersection—then you have the golden key to the economical 
promulgation of your sales story. 


A publication of this kind is 


Metallurgical and 
Chemical Engineering 


Its appeal is not to one industry, but to the executive 
heads and operating officials who rule the buying in ore 
dressing mills, smelters and refineries, in chemical.and in- 
dustrial plants, in iron and steel works, and in every 
industry where efficient methods depend upon industrial 
chemistry or metallurgy. 


Does your product fit into any of these fields? If so, 
this single monthly publication solves your problem of 
choosing the right medium. 


McGraw 
Publishing Co., Inc. 


c 239 West 39th Street, New York 
Engineering Record 


Weekly. Circulation 19,500, Read by civilengineers, 
contractors, water works executives and municipal 
omi-ialx, Carries more advertising than any other 
engineering journal. Has doubled iv sirculation with 
in a few years, 


Electric Railway Journal 


Weekly, Circulation 8000, Read by practically all 
important electric railway executives and department 
heads. Covers the field completely. 


Electrical World 


eekly. Circulation 20,000. The most influential 
journal of the industry it serves. Used by over 500 
advertisers weekly to reach central stations, isolate: 
plants, electrical engineers, contractors, jobbers aud 
dealers. 


Metallurgical and Chemical Engineering 
Monthly. Cireulation.5,600, Carries a vital message 
- for executive and opetatiam officials in chemical, elec- 
trochemical and allied industries, iron and steel plants, 
metal-treating plants, ore dressing mills, smelters and 
refinerie: 
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Double Spreads Ruled 
Out in Canada 


Dominion Post Office Interprets 
Regulation to Exclude Ads Larg- 
er Than One Page — Assistant 
Postmaster Holds Up Winnipeg 
“Telegram”—Back Payments of 
Postage Will Not Be Exacted 





BY a ruling of the postmaster- 
general at Ottawa, interpret- 
ing a section in the Canada Offi- 
cial Postal Guide, publications 
containing double-page spread ad- 
vertisements will not be entitled 
to second-class mail privileges in 
Canada. The section in the 
Guide referred to is on pages 11 
and 12, paragraphs 48 to 50. The 
concluding clause reads as fol- 
lows: 

All advertisements in periodicals 
must be permanently attached, there- 
fore, by binding stitching, basting, or 
otherwise, and the sheets containing 
same must be of same size as the pages 
of the publications — advertisements 
printed on sheets exceeding the size of 
the regular pages are inadmissible, 
though folded to the size of the regular 
pages. In fact, all pages of the publica- 
tion must be of the same size, form, 
and make-up. 


The new order of things was 
brought about by the assistant 
postmaster at Winnipeg in refus- 
ing the second-class postal privi- 
leges to the Winnipeg Telegram 
on July 17 last because a double- 
page advertisement appeared in 
the issue for the T. Eaton com- 
pany. The Telegram was com- 
pelled to deposit a check with the 
post-office officials on this date 
covering the full postage on the 
morning and evening editions at 
the rate of three cents a copy to 
entitle the issue to be sent 
through the mails as usual. 

Eviderice was submitted to the 
postal department clearly estab- 
lishing the statement that the 
Telegram was not the first to 
:violate..the regulations referred 
to, but that it had been more or 
less the common practice with 
the daily newspapers in Toronto, 
Montreal; Winnipeg, and some of 
the smaller cities in Western 
Canada. No objection had pre- 
viously been taken to thése dou- 
ble-page advertisements. 
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All the facts were submitted to 
the postmaster-general at Ot- 
tawa, and after carefully investi- 
gating the plea of the Telegram 
that the issue of July 17 was not 
purposely a violation of the pos- 
tal regulations, that it was pub- 
lished in good faith, and was con- 
sidered to be a legitimate an- 
nouncement, the officials advised 
the postmaster at Winnipeg that 
“It has been decided not to exact 
payment for the past, but you will 
be careful to see that the regu- 
lations are strictly adhered to in 
future.” 


Herbert Gray Ashbrooke Dies 


Herbert Gray Ashbrooke, aged forty- 
one years, formerly advertis’'ng man- 
ager of The Glidden Varnish Company, 
died in Cleveland on September 2. He 
was widely known among advertising 


men. 

Mr. Ashbrooke, who had been with 
the Glidden Company for fourteen 
years, came into prom‘nence through 
his ability to seize the possibilit’es 
which awaited the manufacturer who 
would advertise a colored varnish for 
home use. 

Mr. Ashbrooke is credited with 
starting the big space movement. He 
is said to have been the first advertis- 
ing man to use a four-page, four-color 
insert.. This first insert for Jap-a-Lac 
cost Mr. Ashbrooke $15000. The fol- 
lowinz year the periodica] raised its 
rates but Mr. Ashbrooke came _ back 
and used a four-page insert at a cost 
of $18.000. This caused much com- 
ment among advertisers, but soon after 
large spaces became more common. 


Chicago Ad Men Issue Bonds 


The Advertising Asscciation of Chi- 
cago has issued $10,000 in bonds to 
pay off a large part of the indebted- 
ness incident to the acqu‘rement of 
new quarters in the Advertising Build 
ing. 

The Bond Sales Committee is made 
un of Charles H. Stoddart; chairmafi: 
W. H. Kentnor, Harry R. Fisher, W. 
L. Pressey and Tohn A. Tenney. 

The association’s membership has in- 
creased from 420 on November 1. 
1912, to 720 on August 15, 1913. 





Spong Chosen by Tliree Papers 


A. M. Spong, Tr., has heen appointed 
manager of foreien advertising for The 
Birmingham News, The Montagomery 
Advertiser and The Mohile Item. Mr. 
Snone will represent these papers éx- 
clusively. 





WE. Heim. formerly of the Sherin 
Advertising Agenev, has joined the 
George B. David Co., general advertis- 


ing representatives with offices in New 
York and Chicago. 
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APERS that harmonize with the char- 
acter of any business. 


Strathmore Quality 
Papers 


“Wild Grass” is an example of the un- 
common, the unique, the exquisite. It is 
ideal for adoption by any firm which cares 
to have its stationery, announcements, cata- 
logs and box covers different from the 
ordinary. | 


It comes in a great variety of tints, weights 
and finishes—all distinguished by the grace- 
ful Wild Grass water-marked design. 


Send for specimens of ‘“‘Wild Grass” or any 
of the following Groups with original sug- 
gestions for using them in your business. 


Group No. 1. Writing Papers Group No. 3.. Cover Papers and 
for all kinds of business station. Bristols. The finest collection 

| bill of Cover Papers and Bristols 
ery, letterheads, envelopes, bill- made. For catalog covers, fold- 
heads, statements, checks. ers, mounts, circulars. 


Group No. 4 Announcement 
Group Me. &. Deckle Edge Book Stocks. These show sheets and 
Papers. Beautiful artistic papers envelopes to match for any 


in smooth and rough surfaces. kind of business announcement. 


Strathmore Paper Company 
Mittineague, Mass. U.S. A. 
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SELTEMBE TR. 10 R 013 


CHICAGO 





Write us and we will gladly tell you whether or not we can help you solve the prob- 
lems of distributing your goods by the use of Newspaper, Magazine, Farm Pape, 


Trade Paper,.Street Car, Poster, 


MAHIN ADVERTISING COMPANY - 


Wn. H. Rankin, Vice-President 


John Lee Mahin, President 


ail Order, Outdoor Space and Follow-Up Ma 


Chicago, U. § | 
H. A. Groth, Secreta 





Making a plan—and using it 


HERE is a sensible way to lay out 

an advertising and selling plan. 
That is to build it upon the basis 

of knowing how you will carry it out. 

That is why we want your confidence 
and co-operation before we suggest any- 

thing to you. 
What we like to do with our 
& customers is to begin their 
advertising and selling 
) plans at the point where 
they are often finished, or 
unfinished, as the case may be— 

That is, to begin with an understand- 
ing of the amount of money that should 
be expended. 

The successful business man realizes 
the wisdom of having his expense budget 
fixed and approved. 

This eliminates haphazardness. 

With this foreknowledge upon which 
to base the plans we are all always mov- 
ing in the right direction. 

We discourage and discountenance the 
one-ad-at-a-time campaign. 

We advise and encourage the planning 
and building of the whole campaign. 

We believe in fitting and harmonizing 
it with a selling plan which will take every 
advantage and realize eyery benefit of the 
advertising, as it appears. 


=. Once the 
¢; ——__—] 
'LoING paTERIAL 


budget is ap- 
lined up, the ¢ 


proved, the 
campaign 
trated, space ~* 
placed— 


copy written and illus- 
secured and orders 
With the necessary co-operation be- 


with established confidence between u 

We feel that the sales campaign is goin 
to move step by step with the adver- 
tising campaign. 

With our customer we are 
watching and regulating the 
campaign as a whole and 
not as an intermittent effort. 

Right now is the time of 
all times in recent years 
when the advertiser who 
looks ahead for a twelve- 
month and plans accord- 
ingly should be practically 
sure of the desired results. 

We possess organized expe- 
rience in advertising and selling. 

We are espe- ca cially well 
equipped to aid y= the advertise 
in planning not only for the ne 

twelve month 


We believe th 
Mahin service v 
be a valuable investment for yo 
We believe you can make it one 
your assets. 
What is Mahin service? 
It may be summarized thus: 
Advising you how much to spend ina 
advertising campaign, basing this advid 
upon the market for your goods, the 
quality and your producing capac 
Advising you where to spend your 
advertising appropriation to se- 
cure the best results; 
Building your advertising 
campaign upon data which 
make it individual; 





pees 





NOTE—This is Messenger No. 


7 in its new form. 
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Mahin Service 


A Increases «< 





MESSENGER $e 


Tenth Floor ry NON ROE BUILDINGgS> 





Preparing copy and illustrations with 
your confident co-operation, and mak- 
ing them distinctively your own; 

Giving you szies helps and co-operation; 

Helping your sales force to “cash in” 
on your advertising— 

In short, doing everything that increases 
the combined force of your advertising 
and selling methods. 

We can sell Mahin service to you. 

But, frankly, we prefer to have you 


ing buy it. 


Our attitude in this respect is the same 
as yours toward your own product. 
We feel just as you do toward 
the proposition of selling 
your goods or knowing they 
are bought. 
We have no solicitors. We 
cannot see why we should 
charge our customers with 
the expensé of getting 
your business. 
One of us will come to see 
you, if an interview in our 
office cannot be arranged. 
But the best way for you to judge 
what we can do for you is to know 
and see what we are doing for our cus- 
tomers. 

We believe that as a buying man our 
organization will appeal to you as one 
which is not exploiting itself from the 
selling angle. 

The very best way for you to know 
us as a working organization is to visit 
our offices and “size us up.’ 

A visit here will 
better and more 
views of us and 

our methods than 
a dozen calls upon 
you by any member 
of our organization. 
Frankly, we realize that the personal 
‘equation enters here. 
But it is the sarhe personal 
equation which obtains in 
your own officeg, and in your 
sales force. 


give you 
4 concrete 


There is nothing mysterious about us. 

We have no secret processes in sales 
and advertising plans— 

Nothing but the alchemy of good, hard 
work and applied common sense. 

We simply combine and 
use ability, 
and empha- 
size and in- 
tensify. it by 

‘confident co-opera 
tion with our customers. 
That is our way of indivi- 
dualizing and institutionalizing an adver- 
tising and selling campaign. 

Without your confidence and co-opera- 
tion we should not be greatly encouraged 
in planning your advertising for the next 
twelve months. 

But with it—then our organization is 
bettered and strengthened by the knowl- 
edge that your organization is working 
with it. 

And your organization is made to feel 
that it has with it all the strength and 
ready endeavor of ours. 

To the practical, business side of your 
advertising—the securing’ and buying of 
space in all its forms—we bring knowledge 
and experience which enable us con- 
scientiously to advise for or against any 
medium or any proposition. 

The only service space owners 
can render us is <2 for our cus- 


. tomers. 


Space owners 
cannot hire us to 
do anything; they cannot 
buy anything from us. 
The only thing we insist upon from them 
is co-operation in the way of service for 


,our customers. 


All of this, and the other features of 
our work, constitutes Mahin service. 

We believ®that you, as a business man, 
should buy 4} Ns 

We know/itis bot your buying and 
asing. 


edie dd | e ss 


ae tl 


puts everything 


of preceding numbers will be mailed you on request. 
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FROM YOUR 
VIEWPOINT 
MR. PUBLISHER 


HAT’S the way we are 
CAM looking at your printing 
problem. Service—co- 
operation— means every- 
thing to you especially at 
that all-important period, 
the interim between clos- 
ing date and day of issue. That is the crucial 
test for a printer and what he does then is 
the real proof of his service. Right there 
is where the difference between printers 
shows up, and where you can pick the 
good from the poor. It is right there where 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS SERVICE 


has been so often weighed in the balance 
and found full weight and a little more. It 
is the kind of service, for example, which 
enables us to save nearly a day per issue 
in getting out a well-known weekly. It is 
the kind of service we can render you if 
you will. Our binding capacity is 50,000 
magazines a day, 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
30-32 West 13th Street, New York City 
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Winning the Salesmen to 
the New Campaign 








How a Toilet Preparations Com- 
pany Met the Objections of Its 
Traveling Men, and by Good 
Reasoning and Demonstration 
Changed Their Lukewarmness 
into New Aggressiveness 





By Ernest Cohn 


Adv. Mer.. Kahn Tailoring Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

T is no new story, this luke- 

warm and often aggressive at- 
titude of the traveling men toward 
the proposed national advertising 
campaign of an article that has 
previouslv been marketed without 
such publicity. 

Consequently it isn’t surprising 
that the Meadow-Dew Toilet 
Preparations Comyany had_ that 
attitude to overcome. Indeed, 
when the general manager pro- 
moted the chief correspondent to 
the newly created office of direct- 
or of publicity, and called in a big 
Eastern agency to direct that of- 
ficial’s faltering footsteps in the 
realm of nation-wide publicity, 
the two agreed that at the outset 
of the campaign the biggest in- 
ternal problem would be to com- 
bat the “offishness” of the travel- 
ing men. 

Said they, “We can ask the ad- 
vice of our agency for such in- 
formation as we may need in ref- 
erence to the buying of space, 
creation of copy and production 
of illustrations, but it is up to us 
to whip our traveling men into 
line.” 

However, when the head of the 
agency met with the Meadow- 
Dew board of directors he put 
the proposition in another way. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “if you in- 
tend to combat the views of your 
salesmen you have indeed a big 
job cut ont for you. However, 
if you will direct your energies 
toward making your traveling 
men like your publicity the task 
will be an easy. one.” 

And on mature thought any 
student of human nature will see 
that he was right. Because the 
idea of overcoming objections 
presupposes a variance of inter- 
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ests and intentions. In cultiva- 
ting approval, however—making a 
man like a thing—one takes it for 
granted that all concerned are 
standing on common ground, And 
the intention of making the trav- 
eling men like the advertising -is 
tantamount to directing the ad- 
vertising along lines which the 
traveling men cannot help but ap- 
prove. 

In other words, the Meadow- 
Dew Company at the outset took 
the agency man’s advice and de- 
cided that instead of forcing the 
traveling men to the advertising 
they would force the advertising 
to the standpoint of the traveling 
men. And they were shrewd 
enough to see that such a step, 
far from weakening the efficiency 
of the advertising, could be ac- 
plished in a way that would give 
it added strength. 

But our story is not one of 
the on-paper campaigns, with all 
its ramifications, but of the atti- 
tude of the sales force toward the 
campaign before it reached the 
paper-and-ink stage. Anyone can 
get a traveling man to like the 
advertising after it has been 
smoothly running for a year or 
two. But the .Meadow-Dewers 
realized that it would take strat- 
egy to make them like it while it 
was still a-borning. 

And so one of the first steps 
in the new Meadow-Dew cam- 
paign was the calling together of 
the traveling men. At this event 
it was explained how the new ads 
would act as a card of instruction 
to them on their trips. As was 
expected the men, almost as a 
unit, made a number of vague 
objections and expressed an un- 
willingness to believe that adver- 
tising would. do anything. more 
than gratify the egotism of the 
managers of the business. 


THE OBJECTIONS THEY URGED 


“Advertising,” they urged, “is 
a good thing for a new house, one 
that has to fight its way by tooth 
and nail, but for an old estab- 
lished business like ours it. is 
wasted -money. We are as well- 
known in the trade to-day as we 
will ever be, and if you are going 
to advertise to the customer be- 
cause you think it will do the 
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As the Merchants Do in Chicago 
Likewise They Do in Los Angeles 


The Mail Order Journal in its 
July issue says: “The Evening 
News of Chicagd gained more 
advertising the first half of 1913 
over the same period of 1912 than 
any other American paper.” 


Why? 


THE EVENING NEWS IS ACKNOWL- 
EDGED TO HAVE THE HOME CIRCULA- 
TION WHICH PAYS DIVIDENDS TO THE 
ADVERTISER. 


In Los Angeles the twelve leading 
mercantile advertisers show their 
appreciation of the home circula- 
tion of The Express, and during 
July used the following space in 
the six Los Angeles daily papers: 


THE EXPRESS 16,388 Inches 
Second Paper 9,443 Inches 
Third Paper 8,788 Inches 
Fourth Paper 6,259 Inches 
Fifth Paper 2,367 Inches 


Sixth Paper 940 Inches 


ADVERTISING THAT PAYS .GROWS 
ADVERTISING THAT GROWS PAYS 
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traveling men any good you are 
certainly mistaken.” 

Particularly strong in this state- 
ment was the “star” salesman of 
the house. The new director of 
publicity, however, was prepared 
for this argument. Turning to 
the aforementioned star of the 
force he said: “Smithson, I know 
that for a number of years you 
have been complaining that it has 
been impossible for you to get a 
respectful hearing in a number of 
towns in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania in which the Daison line is 
so strong. Aside from the fact 
that the Daison goods have been 
nationally advertised for three 
years I want to make you a bet 
that I can get you a card of in- 
troduction in those towns and to 
the best people in them. We 
don’t have to be in a hurry about 
this thing, so suppose we just 
adjourn this meeting and take the 
matter up again, say three weeks 
from to-day. At the end of that 
time you will have returned from 
a trip into that section which I 
am going to ask you to make two 
weeks from now. If you don’t 


then acknowledge that you have 
had a card of introduction such 
as you never had before, and if 
you don’t actually get a chance at 
business you have been unable to 
close in the past, I’ll admit that I 
have been wrong, and that though 
our proposed advertising may 
benefit the company it will not 
materially assist you.” 


WAKING UP THE OLD SALESMAN’S 
ROUTE 


Three weeks later Smithson re- 
turned from his trip. In the in- 
terval each town covered by the 
bet had been bombarded with the 
Meadow-Dew advertising. Local 
newspapers had carried heavy 
copy. Billboards had blossomed 
out with the name and car cards 
had carried the argument, In al- 
most every instance’ Smithson 
found that his card was given a 
welcome and that his arguments 
were listened to as they had never 
been heeded in the past. 

At the dinner he “got right up 
in meetin’” and admitted that he 
had been wrong. Advertising 
placed in the specific towns he 








Te Shoctort Cadot AD 


@ Some of the modern “short-cuts” are so devious that 
one needs a lantern to follow them through. Sometimes 
they miss the destination altogether. 


@ The Procter & Collier Co. has a strong preference for 


mia 


DOU ee 


the straight line, in the matter of short-cuts, and avoids the 
parabola and hyperbole routes on principle. 


@ This means that we incline toward simple solutions 
rather than complicated schemes, toward hard sense rather 
than theory, toward hard work as opposed to brilliant fancy. 


@ After all, the geometry-books tell more truth than fiction. 
The shortest cut of all is also the simplest and the easiest. 


@ Would you like to have us draw a few straight lines 


T?* Procter & Collier Co. 


for you? 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Indianapolis 
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wanted to reach had been a strong 
benefit to him. “However,” he 
said, with the argumentative dis- 
position of a man unwilling to 
be convinced, “as I understand it, 
the company does not intend 
doing the kind of advertising you 
have done for me on this trip. It 
would be delightful if you could 
do it, but I have been estimating 
costs and I know that kind of ad- 
vertising is too expensive for the 
Meadow-Dew Company to carry 
on in the wide territory we cover.” 

“You are right, Smithson,” 
said the director of publicity, 
“and the new advertising we are 
going to do will not act as quick- 
ly as the concentrated advertis- 
ing we put out before you on this 
trip. But you must remember 
that~ I wanted to’ convince you 
quickly, and so had to take an un- 
usually quick-acting method of 
doing so, one admittedly too ex- 
pensive for us to follow gener- 
ally. 

“However, the point is made, I 
have proven that advertising can 
be made a real help to you. Now 
what we intend doing, that is, put- 
ting our arguments in country- 
wide publicity, only differs from 
the rapid-fire, sectional ‘publicity 
which preceded your calls in the 
towns you have just made, in that 
it is a slower way—and because 
of that a safer one—of paving 
the traveling man’s way. Its full 
effect will not be felt on a single 
trip. Indeed, we don’t want you 
to expect it to do wonders for 
you inside of a year or two, but 
once our name is impressed on 
the minds of the trade as an ad- 
vertising house, you can bank on 
it that you will be able to close 
deals you never would have been 
able to touch before, and that you 


can get in to the men.in the back . 


office in less time and with a 
heartier welcome than has ever 
been possible in the past.” 

That argument taken care of, 
they were met with that old horse 
chestnut, grown hoary with age: 
“Why not put the money into the 
quality? Isn’t it a waste to spend 
all this money in publicity when 
by bettering the standard of our 
goods you would automatically 
make it easier for us to sell?” 





The answer to this question was, 
“This is. just what we intend 
doing. We are keen to better our 
product as fast as ways can be 


found for doing it. But the only 
paying way we can do it is by ad- 
vertising the fact. If we are go- 
ing to increase the quality we 
must tell people about it—that is, 
we must advertise. Otherwise 
the money we.would spend in 
making better goods would never 
come back to us. And besides, 
as fast as we get more perfect 
distribution we will be able so to 
cut the cost of what we are now 
doing as to enable us to raise our 
present standards. Thus we will 
be able to increase the quality 
of our goods without increasing 
our expenditure on them, In 
short, the money, we will spend 
on advertising will increase our 
output — the money we save 
through advertising will increase 
our quality. 


COST OF ADVERTISING AND QUALITY 
OF GOODS 


“For instance, by increasing our 
output we increase our purchasing 
powers—a saving in money. We 
secure a greater number of per- 

manent agents, which means that 
we need direct less effort toward 
the establishment of new agencies 
—also a saving in money. And 
that saved money goes back into 
the goods.” 

“Besides,” said the president, 
“the fact that we are undertaking 
a campaign of the magnitude pro- 
posed has forced us to detail an 
entire department to look after 
our advertising interests. Seeing 
that our copy gets into the maga- 
zines is about the smallest thing 
they will have to do. The big 
task will be looking after the lit- 
tle things—following up prospects 
and turning inquiries into orders. 
This new organization will create 
agencies for you that you could 
not have created without its help. 
And yet you will probably be sur- 
prised to know that the advertis- 
ing department does not intend 
to take the credit for having lined 
up these new dealers. It makes 
no difference whether or not you 
could have eventually closed with 
them without the assistance of the 
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CIRCULATION NOW OVER ONE MILLION A MONTH 
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For the past six years PICTORIAL REVIEW 


has shown a steady and consistent growth until 
with the November, 1913, issue the circulation 


Exceeds 1,000,000 Copies 
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advertising department, you will 
each be given credit in your re- 
spective territories for any new 
business which may be created 
there. 

“All we ask of you is to give 
us the names of the hard nuts in 
your territory, those prospects 
who are at present unyielding in 
their attitude toward the house. 
The advertising department will 
cultivate the acquaintance of these 
people for you, and if sales result 
you will profit by it.” 

Then to cap the climax, just as 
the traveling men were beginning 
to believe that after all they had 
not been forgotten in the planning 
of the new campaign, the agency 
men brought in a very successful 
traveling man of a non-competing 
house to give the Meadow-Dew 
boys a talk on how he made the 
advertising department of his 
firm close deals for him. The 
facts and figures he was able to 
lay before them, and above al! the 
broad-minded spirit of a man who 
made use of his every opportu- 
nity, one who was willing to go on 
record that he could not afford 
to do otherwise than co-operate 
most closely with the advertising 
plans of his house, all made.a 


compelling impression on _ the 
Meadow-Dew travelers. 
Indeed, if the Meadow-Dew 


men had not been converted be- 
fore his appearance, none of them 
could have remained unconvinced 
after he had finished his talk. 


SOME RESULTS 


And as the result of taking the 
position of leading the traveling 
men toward the proposition, in- 
stead of forcing them to it, the 
men were so enthusiastically spir- 
ited up that, even without the in- 
fluence of the advertising on their 
customers, they commenced to in- 
crease their sales even before the 
campaign was fairly on. And be- 
cause they themselves had been 
impressed with the worth of the 
advertising they were able to use 
the fact that their house was ad- 
vertising as a forcible argument 
in its favor. 

Those who know how feebly the 
average traveling man puts forth 
the fact that his firm is an adver- 
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tising house will realize what an 
advantage it is to have the “boys 
on the road” enthusiastic over the 
advertising the house is doing. 
If the men discard that argument 
to be used only as an incidental 
“talking point,” the advertising is 
not reaching its full efficiency, 
But if they use it as a lever to 
get business in an_ enthusiastic 
faith in its efficiency both in their 
favor and in their dealers’ it be- 
comes a mighty business-builder. 
And so the Meadow-Dew Com- 
pany look upon the handling of 
the traveling men as_ sketched 
herein as one of the first steps in 
the building up of that co-opera- 
tion between the national adver- 
tising and the local business, 
which is the goal-ideal of modern 
publicity-endeavor. 





Continued in the Ads 
(Humorous and therefore not a 
“Knock”: J. J. Hazen) 


If I wrote sonnets soulful 
And you wrote ads for beans, 
And I got in your sect.on 
’T would cause me deep dejection. 
(My Muse wou.d be so do.efu: 
In such unwonted scenes.) 
If I wrote sonnets soulful, 
And:-you wrote ads for beans. 


a had sung the praises 

f soap or safety-pin, 
And found some high-brow lyric 
Beside your panegyric, 

You ’d be as mad as blazes 

To see bards butting in. 

If you had sung the praises 

f soap or safety-pin. 


When, on page eight, perusing 
“The Baby and the Cop,” 
Its denouement I’m bidden 
To seek, ’mid ads half hidden, 
I find it hanged confusing 
And let the Baby drop. 
When, on page eight perusing 
“The Baby and the Cop.” 


When one is just deciding 
To buy a fountain-pen, 
And in the ads one’s seekin 
For “Notablot Non-Leaking,”’ . 
Who wants to be colliding 
With “Wives of Famous Men’’? 
When one is just deciding 
To buy a fountain-pen. 


Oh, magazine suggesting 
A board'ng-house ragout, 
Why mix your tales and ballads 
With ads of soups and salads? 
It’s hard enough digesting 
The awful stuff we do. 
Oh, magazines suggesting 
A boarding-house ragout. 


—The Century Magazine. 
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Sampling Up-to-Date 

“I’d like to get ten cents’ worth of 
insect powder.” 

“Do you want it for bedbugs, fleas 
or roaches?”’ 

“TJ don’t know. I’ve brought you a 
few of them as samples.”—Fliegende 
Blaetter. 

The American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association through its Bureau of Ad- 
vertising, has issued a series of Adver- 
tisements designed to arouse further 
interest in the national cette ees 3 
value of the publications affiliated wit 
the A. N. P. A. 
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E. H. Purshing, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Henry Siegel 
Company, Boston, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Simpson- 
Crawford Company, New York. 





Edwin B. Hard has resigned as busi- 
ness manager of the Binghamton, 
N. Y., Press, to become business .man- 
ager of the Asbury Park, N. J., Times. 





William K. McKay, for two years 
editor of the Louisville Herald, is now 
managing editor of the Chicago Even- 
ing Post. 











LETTERS 


Edited by 


Get This Big New Book 


George W. Poole, Jonathan om Buzzell, 
George French and George W. Coleman. 


imac Seven chapters by leading advertisin 





experts. 306 of the best letters ever used b i over 1 
successfuladvertisers. 60 pazes records an 
Greatest work on letter writing yet published. 


306 letter headings i in colors. This is 
not a one-man book. 
a ped to compile it. 


ages 8} x 103 inches. Every page 

~ He 2 facts and ideas of great value to basinal, p28 

Sent prepaid for$5.00 
American Business Book Company 

251 So. Causeway St., Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


analyses. 


Over 100 advertising men have 


Money back if not satisfied, 

















COLLIN ARMSTRONG 


INCORPORATED 


Advertising & Sales Service 
115 Broadway, New York 


Our service includes every phase 
of sales promotion from the nl 

ulation and direction of policy 
and method to the preparation 
and insertion of advertisements. 
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Use of Telephone by Ar- 
mour’s Branch Houses 





How It May Be Relied Upon to 
Meet Competition in a Given 
Territory—What to Do When the 
Customer Reverses Charges— 
Keeping Constantly at Classified 
Lists of Buyers 


By J. A. Hogan 


Mgr., Armour Packing Co., 
Md. 





Baltimore, 


The fo'lowing artic'e is taken from 
the Augu.t issue of Armco, the Armour 
& Co. house organ. 

HE branch-house telephone 
inay be either a good in- 
vestmeit or a poor one, accord- 
ing to the manner in which it is 
use’ 

(tne Arinour house will utilize 
the telephone to excellent advan- 
tage, while another may allow it 
to become a nuisance and a money 
loser. 

The branch-house telephone 
cannot, of course, be made to 
solve the whole selling problem. 
A telephone will never make per- 
scnal caus an unnecessary part 
of selling. It cannot take the 
place of face-to-face conversa- 
tions and acquaintances. But 
there are cases when quick ac- 
tion is necessary and cannot be 
had by any other means. The 
telephone will often make it pos- 
sible to get orders between per- 
sonal calls, and to beat the other 
fellow to it when a personal call 
would be out of the question. 

To gain and hold the confidence 
of a buyer is one of the chief aims 
of a first-class salesman in any 
line. Personal calls are absolute- 
ly necessary to get a dealer’s con- 
fidence. And calls regularly re- 
peated are necessary to hold his 
confidence when once it is won, 
even though the buyer is satisfied 
that the particular Armour sales- 
man can deliver the goods that 
meet his requirements. 

An able and trustworthy sales- 
man may, and often does, get the 
confidence of his trade to such 
an extent that he becomes a reg- 
ular adviser in his particular line, 
and when a merchant gets into 
the habit of depending upon a par- 
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ticular salesman for advice he 
has even been known to call up 
over the telephone and consult 
before placing his orders in other 
lines of goods than those the 
salesman carries. 

The smallest dealer must han- 
dle a great number of different 
lines of goods. It is impossible 
for him to judge from his own 
knowledge of every line the best 
time and the best way in which 
to replenish his stock, and he is 
wise in seeking expert advice of 
the man who is in a position to 
give it. 

This is a very desirable end for 
any salesman to attain, and the 
telephone may be made a very ef- 
fective instrument toward its ac- 
complishment. 


TELEPHONE PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Every street salesman has cer- 
tain days on which to visit the 
various parts of his territory. He 
should keep a close watch on his 
competitors and know pretty ac- 
curately about when they make 
their visits into his territory, and 
then if he finds it impossible to 
beat them to it in person the tele- 
phone serves him in good stead. 

It is always possible to get 
business on your main line over 
the telephone. Smoked meats 
and other items on which the qual- 
ity is standardized and well known 
to the trade are the very items on 
which a salesman has the most 
competitors and on which orders 
are easiest to secure by telephone. 

If the salesman on Monday 
morning must go to one part of 
the city and knows that his trade 
in another part is being worked 
by a competitor, then is the time 
to make the telephone pay for it- 
self by calling up his trade and se- 
curing as much business as possi- 
ble on the general line in advance 
of the competitor’s call. Then 
when he makes his personal trip 
later in the week he can work his 
trade on specialties and continue 
the same plan on his entire terri- 
tory. Results at the end of the 
week both on the general provi- 
sion business and on the special- 
ties will be improved. 

One of the commonest abuses 
of the telephone is that of permit- 
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The Word “Free” In Advertising 


Hereafter, advertisements proclaiming something free 
will not be accepted for publication in The Progressive 
Farmer when the article offered is not really and truly 
free. An article or service will not be considered as of- 
fered free if something is required for it, whether. work or 
money. If an advertiser wishes to advertise a free trial of 
an article, the offer will be construed to cover express, 
freight or postage charges on the article offered for “free 
trial” unless the advertiser explains that buyer pays freight 
one or both ways. 

From The Progressive Farmer, Aug. 23, 1913. 


This is one more step which we have taken to cement 
the confidence which now exists between our readers and 
our editors. 


The advertising columns of the PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER are more carefully edited than any other south- 
ern agricultural journal. 





For many years we have guaranteed our subscribers 
against loss in dealing with our advertising patrons. 


We have refused many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
patent medicine advertising. We have also refused many 
other lines of advertising which other southern agricultural 
journals are glad to accept. 


In spite of these necessary restrictions, we have an ad- 
vertising patronage which is the envy of many another 
agricultural journal and which easily places us in the 
position of the leading agricultural weekly of the South. 


We will be glad to hear from those advertisers who 
appreciate the advantages that can be derived from the 
use of an agricultural journal which enjoys the confidential 
relationshin that exists between our 165,000 subscribers 
and our editors. 


The Progressive Farmer 
Birmingham, Ala. 


George W. Herbert, Inc. 
Western Representatives 
600 Advertising Bldg., Chicago. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
Eastern Representatives 
41 Park Row, New York. 
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ting calls to be answered by the 
abrupt and _ indifferent clerk, 
whose failure to be polite is cer- 
tain to discourage trade which 
might otherwise develop the habit 
of ordering by wire. No joking 
or other liberties of conversation 
should be indulged in over the 
telephone any more than in a 
business letter. Everyone who calls 
on the telephone is entitled to a 
prompt and courteous answer, 
and any clerk who fails to give it 
is not up to the Armour standard. 

Customers, themselves, are apt 
to develop troublesome habits 
with regard to use of the tele- 
phone if not managed carefully. 
The fellow who comes in every 
morning and uses your telephone 
to call up a dozen or more other 
firms to get prices is not only 
costing you money in phone serv- 
ice but may be shutting out calls 
of other customers, who cannot 
give their orders because the line 
is busy. My advice to managers 
who have this kind of visitors 
would be to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with them and show them 
“the error of their ways.” 

Reversing charges is another 
miscarriage of purpose with re- 
gard to the telephone. This 
should never be permitted unless 
it is intended that the dealer shall 
be charged an extra one-fourth or 
one-half cent on some part of his 
order to cover the charge. 

Reverse charges come about 
mainly through the neglect of a 
customer to keep up his stock on 
goods. Telephoning his order is 
a proper way of meeting the 
emergency and should be encour- 
aged—but Armour & Company 
should not be made to pay the fid- 
dler. The manager who is firm 
enough to make customers under- 
stand that the will not stand for 
reverse charges will be surprised 
at the saving to be effected in a 
year. 

The fresh meat salesman knows 
the value of the telephone. His 
goods must be sold within a given 
period and he must be ready to 
take advantage of continually 
changing conditions. He must 
have his goods sold before 
he starts business Monday morn- 
ing, and the only means he has 
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of doing this is by use of the 
telephone—except in a very few 
cases where it is possible to call 
personally on his trade. 

The fresh meat salesman must 
hammer his trade all week on the 
telephone, and the man who fails 
to do this will finish far back in 
the race. This hammering must 
not be done in a haphazard man- 
ner. Every branch should have 
its special directory of buyers. 
This directory should be classi- 
fied—say all the fresh meat buy- 
ers together, so that any one of 
the cooler salesmen can work the 
entire list in the shortest possible 
time. Then have the smoked 
meats buyers, etc., listed separate- 
ly for convenience of the other 
salesmen. 

No man can depend upon his 
memory to supply all the names, 
and if he attempts to do so he 
will never know how much trade 
he is missing. I would say from 
my experience that where you find 
an Armour branch house that does 
not have a classified telephone list 
of its trade you have a house 
that is not getting full value out 
of its telephone service. 





Doesn’t Like the 
Sample” 


G. W. Topp & Company 


MAKERS OF THE 
PROTECTOGRAPH. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 22, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

What shall we do with this promiscu 
ous chap we never heard of who sends 
us gratuitous'y a sample of someth’ng 
or other that we haven’t any earthly 
use for—and says “if not interested, 
please return sample”? 

We try to be polite in our dealings 
with our fellow-men and with sellers 
of advertising novelties, and to observe 
the kindly Golden Rule; but we'll be 
darned if we know how to “do as we'd 
be done by” with the fellow mentioned, 
for we’re positive we wouldn’t send a 
sample unawares to a stranger unless we 
intended it for him to have and to hold. 

Do other sufferers feel this way about 
it? Or are we too pernickety? 

. W. Spearz, 
Advertising Manager. 

P. S.—Two more of ‘em just arrived 
in this mail with “please return’’. re- 
quests. Help! 


“Return 





The Clague Agency, Chicago, is now 
pecins the. advertising of the Dr, 
rice Flavoring Extracts, 
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Steady az 


For Fi ive Years 


Total lines of advertising in the Boston Globe 
during the eight months ending Aug. 31: 


1909 - - 4,667,724 Lines 
1910 5,156,023 Lines 
1911 5,402,430 Lines 
1912 5,403,118 Lines 
1913 - - *5,565,528 Lines 


*During the eight months ending Aug. 31, 1913, 
the Globe printed 953,478 more lines of advertising 
than appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 





The constantly increasing value of the Boston Globe as an advertising 
medium is best shown by its classified advertising record for the past five years. 


Total classified advts in the Boston Globe for the 
eight months ending Aug. 31: 


1909 - - - 304,767 Advts 
1910 - - - 318,884 Advts 
1911 - - - 332,969 Advts 
1912 - - - 333,467 Advts 
1913 - - -*344,163 Advts 


*The Globe during the period (Jan. 1-Aug. 31, 
1913) printed 238,150 more classified advts than 
appeared in any other Boston newspaper. 


Classified advertisers know. They trace results. They know what 
ow af ne in mane for the money they expend in advertising. In Boston they 
e Globe. 
The best clientele in New England—Boston 
Globe readers. To get your share of their trade, 
advertise liberally in the Daily and Sunday Globe.'° 
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Copy That “Sells” a Big 
City Hotel 


Playing Up Special Features At- 
tractively Necessary—Little Profit 
Lies in “Trade” Deals—The 
Story of One Campaign That 
Keeps Hotel Filled with Good 
Patrons 


By James Wallen 


HEN Mine Host of the All 
America Hotel opens his 
morning mail, he finds several let- 
ters, which read like this: “We 
specialize in hotel advertising. We 
write, design and place advertise- 
ments in magazines and news- 
papers throughout the United 
States. We make no charge to 
the hotels, depending on the pub- 
lications for our commissions.” 
With this generous communica- 
tion comes an assortment of sad 
and tired hotel ads _ worn-out 
through much use. Also enclosed, 
Mine Host discovers a list of sec- 
ond-rate hotels that 





are taking advan- 
tage of this “free” 
advertising. The 
two items in the 


way of enclosures 
present the illumi- 
nating fact that a 
free publicity ex- 
change is merely a 
matter of trading 
poor hotel accom- 
modations for poor- 
er advertising. 

The Hotel Tou- 
raine of Buffalo is 
gaining the reputa- 
tion of being one of 
the best advertised 
hotels in America. 
The hotel trade pa- 
pers say so editori- 
ally. Proprietors of 
large hotels have 
expressed their ad- 
miration repeatedly in letters to 
John McF. Howie, president of 
the Hotel Touraine Company. 

One of the surest reasons for 
this unusual success is “no due 
bills are issued.” Everybody con- 
nected with the advertising of the 
Touraine is being remunerated for 
his services with money. Pub- 


rame is @ happiness tnducer 
sight of growing things abouts down-town hotel form a rare 
and attractive combination. 
put it, " you get the utmost sp hotel talues.” 


Hotel Tournies 


John McF: Howie President 6 Manager 
Delaware Avenue at Johnson Park BuffaloN-Y. 





“INDIVIDUAL” 
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lishers give the Touraine the very 
best positions and service, Print- 
ers take pride in supplying the 
Touraine with their most effective 
work, 

When Mine Host Howie en- 
gaged me to prepare his adver- 
tising, we agreed on this: We 
want to make money on this ad- 
vertising. In order to do it, we 
will have to give those who assist 
us (publishers, printers and en- 
gravers) enough bimetallic en- 
couragement to co-operate with us 
to the fullest extent. 


NO “TRADE” OFFERS CONSIDERED 


We have consistently.. turned 
down any publisher who made us 
a trade offer, because we believe 
that the publisher who is willing 
to trade hasn’t as much to offer 
in the way of space and.circula- 
tion as we have in the way of 
hotel accommodations, If publish- 
ers want to secure hotel advertis- 
ing, they will have to do some- 
thing more than depreciate the 
value of their own space. 


is Our 


B us i ness 
People are happy 
when they are comfort- 
able The Hotel Tou- 
Fresh air in abundance and the 


As @ quest rather extravagantly 


COPY WITH ROMANTIC INTEREST 


As a self-starter to secure serv- 
ice, there is nothing like real 
money. If there is one thing I 
have learned in connection with 
the advertising of the Hotel Tou- 
raine of Buffalo, it is the fact 
that money buys more service, 
space and co-operation than any- 
thing else in the world. 
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Weekly Now 





On September 6th the old Kan- 
sas Weekly Capital became Cap- 
per’s Weekly—a review of seven 
days’ events from the viewpoint 
of the great Southwest. 

The change in name is in keep- 
ing with the paper's enlarged 
scope and wider field. It has 
quite outgrown Kansas both in 
circulation and influence. 

Capper’s Weekly caters espe- 
cially to the intelligent people of 
the smaller towns and rural routes 
of Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Colorado and Nebraska, 
and it is unique im its appeal to 
their interest and appreciation. 

It does not attempt to print all 
the news dispatches of the week; 
it does not seek to displace the 
daily newspaper or the local week- 
ly; its news features consist of 
those stories of human heart-in- 
terest which are universal in their 
appeal—the striking stories of the 
week, avoiding the sensational 
and unclean. 

Tom McNeal, one of the best 
known and most popular news- 
paper men in Kansas, writes for 
each issue a complete review of 
the big news events of the week. 

Maybe you don’t know Tom 
McNeal, but if you don’t it is 
because you haven’t lived in Kan- 
sas in the past 20 years. 

Thomas speaks the Kansas lan- 
guage and writes it, too, when he 


Arik 


isn’t out in the country browsing 
among the grassroots. 

He is something of a spell- 
binder in campaign years; and a 
good toastmaster between elec- 
tions. He has a keen wit and 
that kindly humor which attends 
a broad outlook upon human af- 
fairs, and while he has no love 
for shams,‘and a hatred for quack- 
ery, in the main he radiates good 
feeling and the milk of human 
kinditess oozes out of every pore 
of his honest body. 

He’s a man worth knowing, 
whether you meet him in the 
street and catch the glint of a 
twinkle in his eye or know him 
only through his typewriter. 

A good many people in Kansas 
say once a week, “Well, let’s see 
what McNeal says about it!” 

Tom McNeal writes “Current 
Comment” in Farmers Mail and 
Breeze—and it is two pages of 
great stuff; and his full page 
résumé of and comment on the 
world’s news in Capper’s Weekly 
is of the same sort. The Weekly’s 
readers “eat it up.” 

If you want to know what Kan- 
sas thinks of the high jinks and 
capers of modern life, read Tom 
McNeal. 

Capper’s Weekly has a paid cir- 
culation in excess of 250,000. Ad- 
vertising rates 50 cents per agate 
line—and it pays advertisers. 


Publisher, 
Topeka, Kan. 


MARCO MORROW, Director of Advertising. 


W. T. Laing, 1306 Flatiron Bldg. 


Wider MOE. un sx cic sgccians ino chanindaeteeas &e oe 
Chicago... ....csesccsccccsccncccvccvcsovccsesess J. C. Feeley, 1800 Mallers Bidg. 
Kansas City......csceccceceeeeceetensecceesceseseeceseens 1512 Waldheim Bldg. 
OE Ms caida Gs woes 0b n0be 604 Cbs eke eeaseed Tom Costello, 1106 Chemical Bldg. 
fy ES ee RTL PRT Te Cee J. T. Dunlap, 384 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


Oklahoma City.:.....:-scsccesseeeeeces 


M. L. Crowther, 1005 Colcord Bldg. 
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It will be interesting to publish- 
ers to know what we buy. We 
advertise the Touraine twice a 
week in a Buffalo newspaper and 
use the same amount of space in 
cities within motoring distance— 
the best papers in Cleveland, 
Rochester, Detroit and Toronto. 
We publicize in the Buffalo papers 
on the bas:s that a hotel, like an 
individual, must be well thought 
of at home. So four inches dou- 
ble column tell the story twice a 
week in the Buffalo newspaper 
which comes nearest to our idea 
of what the “best people” read. 


USE OF SPECIAL MEDIUMS 


We also employ special medi- 
ums like Printers’ Inx, because 
we have found that advertising 
men are good word-of-mouth ad- 
vertisers also, and besides, we like 
them, They radiate ideas of good 
cheer. This autumn we are using 
the Dramatic Mirror to reach 
theatrical people who have the 
same good traits. We advertise 
in the hotel papers. When you in- 
clude a publication in your plans, 
you ought to have a reason for it. 
So I have asked the publishers of 
hotel papers to tell me why we 
should continue to utilize their 


space. 

John Willy of the Hotel Month- 
ly gives as a major argument: 
“The hotel man carefully. reads his 
hotel paper, and in reading the 
advertisements of hotels, he be- 
comes so. familiar with them that 
he can usually answer questions 
readily regarding advertised ho- 
tels. I believe that in the course 
of a year millions of questions of 
this kind. are answered freely by 
the hotel man because of his fa- 
miliarity with the names of hotels 
that are advertised in the hotel 
papers.” 

There is much truth in what 
Henry J. Bohn of the Hotel 
World said to me in a letter: “I 
agree with you that a great deal 
ot hotel advertising has been done 
very badly. I have found in an 
experience of more than’ thirty 
years that most of the professional 
advertisng men are absolutely 
and utterly at sea when it comes 
to advertising hotels. I have 
never yet found a professional ad- 
vertising writer or an agency man 


who could tell why a hotel ought 
to be advertised in a hotel paper.” 


NEED OF NEW KIND OF COPY 


The publisher or agent who 
wishes to help the hotel man and 
thereby help himself must supply 
a different brand of copy than the 
conventional hotel advertising 
with which we are all so familiar, 
A reproduction of the crest, a pic- 
ture of the hotel, the number of 
rooms with bath and the prices 
do not constitute the last word in 
hotel copy, because any hotel that 
does not conform to the standard 
idea of what a hotel should be 
cannot be profitably advertised. 
You must weave the web of ro- 
mance about a hotel in order to 
make the advertising individual 




















NOT THE LAST WORD IN COPY 


enough to be interesting. Pick 
out the peculiar advantages which 
differentiate your hotel from the 
others about it. The Touraine 
possesses a locational advantage 
over other Buffalo hotels, which I 
have utilized on many occasions. 

Here is the body of one piece of 
copy. 

DELAWARE AVENUE 


Delaware Avenue is considered the 
most beautiful street in the world by 
people who know the motor-ways where 
pass the flower and the glory of civiliza- 
tion, 

On Delaware Avenue, Nature covers 
the gay cavalcade with a canopy of 
green. And in season as if in response 
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60% of them 
own either 
planos or organs 


The term “Class” applies to the circulation of The 
Mother’s Magazine with 100% of truth—if used in 
one sense, 

That is—our circulation is of one class—women 
who keep house and bring up families. 

We do not claim that they are the class that buy 
Pierce-Arrows or Delauney-Bellevilles but we know 
that 60% of them own pianos or organs. 

The point is this— 

Our “class” is the class that has the will and the 
means to buy whatever adds to the enjoyment of 


home life. hey are prosperous town people and 
their homes and families are their greatest in- 
terest. 


SUUUUUTAUOUAUOUOUOVOUNAAAANL If this class interests you, let us 


send you a leaflet, “FACTS,” which 


OVER tells more about it. 

HALF A I the towns eter, The peotes'e 
agazine circulates life is less com- 

MILLION plex than in cities. Selling is less 

CIRCU- complex, competition is less keen. 


Advertising will do che work at: less 


LATION cost in our territory than elsewhere. 


Let us _explain it. 


SrTUUNAUAUAUUUUUNONONNUNNNNNUNNGS (This ad is number 4 of a series) 


OTHER’ 


MAGAZINE 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY - 


LGIN, ILLINOIS 
eet < W. J. Macdonald 
_. Sam Dennis People’s Gas Bldg. 
Globe Democrat Bldg. Chicago 

St. Louis 
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to the edicts of fashion she changes the 
canopy to red and brown and then to 
snowy white and crystal. 

Whether you ride or walk, it is a 
blessed privilege to be on Delaware 
Avenue, the fashionable, yet democratic 
thoroughfare. 

The Touraine bears the proud distinc- 
tion of being the only lotel on Delaware 
Avenue—an advantage which is always 
appreciated by its guests and patrons. 


The chef was offered another 
job on account of the following 
publicity, but he was good enough 
not to take it: 

ALESANDRO TETTAMANTI 


The Hotel Touraine is blessed with a 
Chef who knows not only the Art of 
Cooking, but also the Science. Alesan- 
dro Tettamanti ranks high in his pro- 
fession as a man of discernment and 
——— 

This Wise Chef agrees with Martial 
that “the courses at our banquet sould 
give pleasure to the guests rather than 
to the cooks.”  Tettamanti’s idea is 
that food should be Good to Eat as well 
as Good to Look At. 

If You Wish to entertain your friends 
at a dinner that will surprise and charm 


them, The Touraine will be glad to 
serve ine Our private dining-rooms 
were anned for Cosiness, Cheerfulness 
and Harmony. 


The Combined Ideas of the Host and 
the Chef make te dining service at 
The Touraine unique. In few other 
hotels will you find the same considera- 
tion for the health and well-being of 
the guests. 

Special occasions make copy op- 
portunities. 

Cuore Suzy Eveninc 

Wu Ting Fang, the Emerson of the 
Orient, once remarked, “I am proud 
that my country evolved Chop Suey, 
but I am ashamed of some of the places 
in which Americans eat it.’ 

We Believe t at the critical Doctor 
Wu would find no fault with The 
Touraine, and we are sure that he would 
be delighted with the Chop Suey we will 
serve:.in the Cafe on next Saturday 
evening. 

Mrs. Lewis of the Margaret Illington 
Company, Cosmopolite, says that Tetta- 
manti of The Touraine has improved on 
the Chinese. So mark Saturday evening 
on your calendar for Chop Suey in The 
‘Louraine Cafe. 

The Touraine is gaining the esteem of 
Buffalonians, which is a most pleasing 
factor in its development. Dine at 
The Touraine Saturday evening. There 
is an old French proverb, “He goes not 
out of his way who goes to a good 
nn 


One of our competitors calls 
his “The Complete Hotel.” Hence 
this ambit’ous copy: 

“ANNEXE DE L’UNIvERS” 
Allen Upward says: “In a French 


town I once saw a hotel called L’Uni- 
vers, and over against it a buildin 
with the sign—Annexe de L’Univers.” 

-do not make such an ambitious 
claita for The Hotel Touraine. 
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As Every Sunrise brings with it new 
inventions and methods we do not even 


claim to have a complete hotel. Our 
hotel, like everything good in the world, 
is in the making. We do assert that 
The Touraine is keeping abreast of the 
times. 

We are in the Vanguard of hotel 
progress. The Hotel Touraine is a 
social center where people can enjo 
themselves in a refined and commen 
able way. Buffalonians are proving 
their appreciation of this fact by 
nee perenne. 

ouraine means much to _ its 
guests and their friends. Our special 
evenings are eagerly anticipated and re- 
membered long. The everyday service, 
while not so festive, is just as pleasing. 
Drop in for dinner this evening and 
know why. 

Theatrical birds attract others. 
The town people like to see them. 
“The Constellation” was published 
in a Buffalo paper: 

Tue CONSTELLATION 

The Hotel Touraine register bears the 
signatures of more men and women of 
distinction in the theatrical world than 
that of any other hotel in Buffalo. 
Season after season these men and 
women make Th: Touraine their home. 

They Visit Hotels the world over. 
They have the money and the inclina- 
tion to enjoy the best things t'e world 
affords. tidy are critical because they 
know. Perhaps you understand why 
they like The Touraine. 

Here Are a Few Names taken at 
random from the list: Edward Abeles, 
Sam Bernard, Harry Bulger, Beatrice 
Cameron, Hazel Dawn, Fred Eric, Wil- 
liam Faversham, Alice Gentle, Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk, k. M. Holland. 

Margaret Illington, Robert Mantell, 
Dodson Mitchell, Julie Opp, James T. 
Powers, Adele Ritchie, Tyrone Power, 


Hamilton Revelle, Charles W. Ross, 
Henry W. Savage, Jessie Bonstelle 
Stuart, Edith Taliaferro and Walker 


Whiteside. 
This is our bid to motordom of 
Cleveland, Rochester, Detroit and 


Toronto: 
A Motor MEcca 


The Hotel Touraine, Buffalo, is a 
Motor Mecca. The Touraine offers a 
laven of rest after a long ride.’ It 
provides a _ pleasing atmosphere of 
simplicity and comfort. 

For those who stay only a few hours 
proper and plentiful provision is made 
for taking care of wraps and personal 
belongings. Mirrors are provided for 
that last lingering look, which lends a 
peace of mind that philosophy cannot 
give. 

Larger apartments are available for 
families and parties, as well as single 
rooms with bath. We have an ex- 
quisitely clean cafe, where we serve at 
reasonable prices, the best of. good 
things to eat. 

There is a splendidly equipped garage, 
near enough to T'é Touraine to belong 
to it and far enough away from the 
Touraine Building 2 avoid the garage 

symphony. Mine Host Howie will be 
glad to greet you. 
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The Boston Post 


had a big lead last year— 
but it’s much bigger this year 


Display Advertising First Eight Months of Display Advertising First Eight Months of 
1912 1913 


Agate Lines Agate Lines 


Boston Post . 3,560,263 Boston Post . 3,885,413 
Post Led Globe by . . 325,888 Post Led Globe by . . 705,397 
Post Led American by . 514,151 Post Led American by . 933,935 
Post Led Herald by . 1,551,156 Post Led Herald by . 1,574,250 


a ENCE LENE 
Entire Year of 1912 Entire Year of 1913 
Agate Lines 
Boston Post . 5,894,529 9) 
Post Led Globe by . 543,199 
Post Led American by . 907,960 e 


Post Led Herald by . 2,488,016 
Classified Advertising not included in above totals 








August Circulation 


The Daily Post A Gain of 
Circulation Aver- 4°31 Si 3482 Per Day 
: 9 Over July, 1913 


age for August: 


The Sunday Post A Gain of 
Circulation Aver- 315 1 4 r, 1118 Per Day 
: 9 Over July, 1913 


age for August 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
KELLY-SMITH CO., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York C. GEO. KROGNESS, Marquette Bldg., Chicago 





Chips and Chats 
By G. H. E. Hawkins 





Advertising Manager, N. K. Fairbank Company. 


The man who invented illustra- 
tions is the fair-haired boy who 
put the “advert eyes” in adver- 
tising. 





When in doubt as to which of 
two newspapers is better, choose 
the one with the larger amount 
of classified advertising. 





Advertising copy is becoming 
more truthful every day; and the 
more truthful it becomes, the 
more effective it will be. “Gild- 
ing the dull edges of fact with 
the glittering alloy of fancy” isn’t 
the recipe for good copy. 


Over in Dowagiac, Michigan, 
right across from the railroad 
station, is a lumber yard, situated 
near a dam in the river. The en- 
terprising proprietor has painted 
in large letters on the side of a 
lumber ee 

“The Biggest lumber yard in this 
country—by a dam site.” 


Bob Frothingham and Emery 
Mapes were having a discussion 
about the reliability of circulation 
statements, and the Cream of 
Wheat magnate indicated his in- 
clination to question most pub- 
lisher’s claims. 

“Well, Colonel,” said Bob, “if 
publishers are the biggest liars in 
the world, advertisers are cer- 
tainly the biggest damn fools.” 





The picture “September Morn” 
has received much notoriety and 
free advertising from the efforts 
of the police department in vari- 
ous cities to prevent its display in 
art store windows. A Chicago 
art dealer shows the picture in his 
window draped in a miniature 
bathrobe. When the police pro- 


hibited the display of the picture 
in Atlanta, a dealer placed this 
placard in his window: 

“The Atlanta Chief of Police 
should go to sleep on August 31 
and wake up on 
Morn.” 


“September 





The publisher who decries the 
product of an advertiser just be- 
cause he cannot get his business 
is not a whit better than the li- 
beler and the black-hander, and 
some sweet day his boomerang 
will come home and put him out 
of business. 





Brevity is better than levity in 
advertising. 





The store which carries adver- 
tised goods can “turn over” its 
stock three times as fast as the 
store which offers substitutes, pri- 
vate brands and unknowns. 





Advertisers are leaning more 
and more to the insertion of the 
package in each advertisement. 
The familiarity of the consumer 
with your package and ability to 
recognize it on the dealer’s shelf 
is a decided sales asset. 





There is an old saying that a 
man is never famous until he is 
cartooned by a newspaper or his 
face appears on a cigar label. 
Bernard Gillam, a famous car- 
toonist on Judge ten years ago, 
once told me that great politicians 
appreciate this, and often sent 
him recent photographs that he 
could the better portray their fea- 
tures. He once made a particu- 
larly mean cartoon of David B. 
Hill, in which the great politician 
was pictured as an animal. Short- 
ly after he met Hill, whom he 
knew personally, on a train; hav- 
ing the cartoon in mind, Gillam 
was embarrassed and tried to 
avoid the statesman. Hill walked 
up to him and said, “Hello, Gil- 
lam, why don’t you speak to your 
friends?” “To tell the truth,” an- 
swered Gillam, “I thought you 
might be offended at that last car- 
toon I drew of you for Judge.” 
“Forget it, my boy,” said Hill, 
with a broad smile, “we politicians 
would never become famous with- 
out your pictures. I would rather 
be cartooned than ignored.” 
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DEJONGE ART MAT 


The incomparable dull finish coated 
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The Cost Doesn’t Count 


It’s the result that tells. A page in a 
magazine with a million circulation is worth 
more than one with a hundred thousand. 

A National advertiser would consider it false 
economy indeed to eliminate big circulation in 
favor of small. 

But it’s just as false economy to use poorly 
printed literature on cheap stock, when it has 
been proved by the most successful adver- 
tisers that the finest literature brings over- 
whelmingly larger returns. 

Proved it? Yes; for they keep on using it. 
The basis of all good printing is the stock. 

Give your important advertising literature 
the very maximum of effectiveness by printing 
it on the best stock to be had. 

That’s “‘DEJONGE’S.”’ 

There are sixty-seven years of experience 
back of it, and an organization with the 
facilities and determination to keep it the best. 

That’s what this trade-mark stands for. 





Samples of work on “‘Dejonge Art Mat” and 
**Dejonge Puritan,’”’ or blank sheets, gladly 
sent on request. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 











The last word in enameled book stock 


DEJONGE PURITAN 
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“geteaitag” am Sonia 
for a new con- 


Advertising nection,” said an 

Accounts agency man to 
PRINTERS’ INK the other day. “I 
have certain qualities of mind and 
ability which are readily ascer- 
tainable; my record is written 
plainly where anyone can read 
who takes the trouble to look. It 
is not a question any longer of 
‘making good’; it is simply one 
as to whether or not an agency 
can use the ability which I pos- 
sess, and which is a more or less 
accurately known quantity. Yet 
unless I can ‘bring some business 
with me’ that ability seems to have 
no weight whatever. In other 
words, unless I shall consent to 
be ranklv disloyal to the organi- 
zation which has stood back of 
me for years, the members of 
whom I hold in the highest re- 
gard, my services are not worth 
considering by another organiza- 
tion in the same line of business!” 

Our informant says that he has 
offered to work for 40 per cent 
of his present income, plus 5 


per cent of the new business actu- 
ally developed, but unless he can 
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switch some accounts 
from his old employer his services 
do not seem to be in demand. 
Perhaps this state of affairs is 
not, as our informant thinks, one 
of the very greatest evils of the 


agree to 


advertising business. There are 
doubtless times when a eertain 
individual is indispensable to the 
proper handling of an account, 
but even that fact should hardly 
be construed as a license to carry 
the account where he pleases. It 
smacks a bit tod much of specula- 
tion with another’s money. 

But in the last analysis the 
agency which hires men for their 
accounts is simply laying its busi- 
ness open to the competitor who 
can afford to pay more for the 
same men. Considerations of loy- 
alty for an organization which 
enables him to hold his accounts 
can hardly come up in the mind 
of the man who knows that the 
organization hired him only on 
condition that he be disloyal to 
somebody else. Thus do agencies 
sometimes undermine themselves. 

There are times, of course, 
when a solicitor feels that the or- 
ganization is not giving the serv- 
ice his clients are entitled to. In 
that case he ought to change, of 
course, and of course the ac- 
counts ought to go with him. But 
when, as in the case of our in- 
formant quoted above, personal 
reasons wholly disconnected with 
his employer’s business demand a 
change, we do not think the 
switching of his accounts (which 
his employer is quite capable of 
handling) should be made the 
governing condition of a new 
connection. 





Putting Too The officers of a 
Much Re- arge garment 

manufac- 
sponsibility turing house, 


on the Dealer the largest in its 
particular line, and a thoroughly 
consistent advertiser, were think- 
ing a while ago of trying to se- 
cure the greater co-operation of 
their dealer agents by making 
them an allowance for local news- 
paper advertising and letting them 
~epare and place the advertising 
themselves. It is common enough 
for dealers to propose something 

















of the sort. It is a rare dealer 
who cannot use space, a store 
sign, store fixture or what not if 
the manufacturer will pay for it. 
There are dealers enough who 
want the manufacturer’s co-op- 
eration in paying for space in lo- 
cal programmes and similar me- 
diums. Salesmen, too, in many 
lines enjoy considerable latitude 
in “throwing in something” to 
“get the business.” 

But these ideas usually come 
from the dealer. Few manufac- 
turers, though they often fall in 
with them, have thought seri- 
ously of anticipating them and 
proposing them as a regular and 
recurrent part of the. selling 
scheme. Many houses have made 
use of them on special occasions 
and shared local advertising ex- 
penses with the retailers. Mr. 
Bloch, for instance, in the lead- 
ing article of this issue of PRint- 
ERS’ INK, describes an interesting 
plan of the Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany to do just this. 

The house in question was in- 
terested, but it moved with cau- 
tion and made inquiry of its ad- 
vertising agency and of manufac- 
turers in other lines about the 
plan. The replies covered a dozen 
experiments. All but one were 
unfortunate in their results, and 


the chorus of replies was, “Don’t! . 


If you are going to advertise lo- 
cally, keep the management of the 
advertising in your own hands. 
Don’t let the dealer do it for 
you.” 

The one’ exception to this cho- 
rus, a large advertiser, thinks he 
has evolved a method of check- 
ing up the ads without hurting 
the dealer’s feelings. The detail 
of this method, however, scared 
the inquirers blue, it was so full 
of possibilities of getting at cross 
purposes with the dealer. 

“What is the use of showing an 


open-handed liberality toward the - 


dealer the first day of the month 
and then making a loud noise like 
the demand for an audit on the 
last day of the month?” they 
thought. “It may be necessary, 


but is it good business?” 

The majority opinion was in 
support of the following findings. 
They are given for what they are 
worth, one house’s inquiry. 
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First, the difficulty of finding a 
proper basis of allowance to the 


dealer is great. Whether a fixed 
amount or a fixed percentage of 
sales, it may be unduly large in 
some territories and small in 
others, due to the varying rates 
of local newspapers, and hence 
may please only a part of the 
dealers, overstimulating some and 
irritating others. It is much wiser 
to manage such advertising when 
coming from the home office and 
use it at need rather than commit 
the house to a fired expense ona 
matter out of its own control. 
This does not mean, or so the in- 
quirers take it to not to mean, 
that the advertising shall not pass 
through the dealer’s hands or be 
placed by him; but rather that 
it shall be controlled or overseen 
by the home office. 

Second, since local dealers, as 
a rule, are far less efficient in 
preparing advertising and select- 
ing mediums, there would be a 
certain amount of waste in allow- 
ing them to do this unaided. 

Again, when allowances are 
madé by an advertiser for local 
advertising, they are generally 
deducted from the account at the 
end of the month. Before long 
the advertising reason is forgot- 
ten, and the allowance comes to 
figure in the merchant’s eyes as a 
rebate on the price. Yet again, 
the rebate idea gets so firmly in- 
trenched in some dealers’ minds 
that they actually forget to ad- 
vertise at all. This former ob- 
jection, of course, does not apply 
when the help is given only one 
or two special occasions in the 
year. 

Still again, the kind of adver- 
tising most local dealers will do 
plays up the dealer’s name and 
subordinates the advertised prod- 
uct and its manufacturer. Then, 
if a change of agency is made at 
any future time, the dealer car- 
ries away a large portion of the 
publicity paid for by the manu- 
facturer. This would be guarded 
against if the copv were prepared 
by the national advertiser. 

Lastly, equal or better results 
could be obtained by handling the 
local newspaper advertising from 
headquarters, perhaps putting a 
part of the appropriation into 
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dealer literature and dealer helps. 
The value of these things to the 
dealer goes far beyond the cost of 
the material on account of the 
selling thought which goes into 
them—expert thought and expres- 
sion the local dealer cannot orig- 
inate or duplicate or secure locally 
for many times the cost. 

On these returns, the garment 
manufacturers who had conceived 
the idea of stimulating their trade 
by handing over a stated allowance 
for local advertising, dropped the 
project. 

Their experience and the re- 
ports of other experience are 
given for the suggestion value. 
It is, of course, impossible to de- 
clare broadly that the plan in- 
vestigated would or would not 
apply to all lines of business or 
any particular line. In some it 
might prove efficacious and prof- 
itable; in others it might impair 
the organization. But the expe- 
rience of individual advertisers 
has suggestiveness. 


The Chal- ~ he singe 
idea in sales con- 
se nal ventions is that 


furnished by the 
Convention National Cash 
Register . Com- 
pany. A convention of this sort has 
so markedly beneficial an effect on 
the morale and energy of a sales 
force that a large number of 
manufacturing houses carry out 
the idea in some form or another, 
though generally not on the scale 
that the Cash Register Company 
does it. The only bar to the 
fuller and wider adoption of the 
plan is.its expense, both positive 
and negative, and the great 
amount of care and detail neces- 
sary to make it highly successful. 
Last autumn, less than a year 
ago, the Chalmers Motor Com- 
pany tried an experiment in the 
direction of simplifying it that 
has turned out remarkably well, 
so well, in fact, that in its adopt- 
ed state it is considered one of 
the best selling ideas that has 
been introduced into the business. 
It was Carl H. Page’s idea. 
Mr. Page being the New York 
agent of the Chalmers car. 








“Instead of all of us getting to- 


gether in Detroit,’ suggested Mr. 
Page, “let us get together by 
agencies each in our own cities, 
all on one night. Instead of 
hearing Mr. Chalmers and the 
other officers and heads of de- 
partments in person, let us hear 
from them by letter. Let us hear 
from headquarters but discuss our 
own problems. We can do this, 
get substantially the same inspira- 
tion that we would get from a 
ginger convention at Detroit, and 
yet be able to get right back out 
on our territory the next day.” 

The idea stuck and they carried 
it out with enthusiasm. The or- 
ganization men all over the coun- 
try—sixty of them in New York 
alone—sat down to dinner or to 
business at the same hour. The 
letters from President Chalmers, 
the other officers, factory heads 
and designing engineers were 
read. In addition a long tele- 
gram was received from the home 
office and a long one sent in re- 
turn. The organizations in the 
nearby cities of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston and _ Buffalo 
boasted some noteworthy speil- 
binders and these were put in 
connection with all the other con- 
ventions by means of long-dis- 
tance lines and individual tele- 
phones—each member of the 
force heard the ginger-talk. 

All this was business and not 
mere social unbending. Frank 
and full discussions followed that 
period of inestimable _ benefit. 
Both in matter and spirit the new 
convention idea was declared a 
success. It had saved time and 
money and accomplished its pur- 
pose. Nobody wanted to change 
back to the old plan. 

Another great advantage was 
soon apparent. Involving, as it 
did, no interruption of business, 
the new kind of ginger conven- 
tion did not have to wait a whole 
year for repetition. It has been 
carried out several times since, 
as often, in fact, as an important 
message is to be delivered. 

The home office sets the ball 
rolling and at a given day and 
hour several thousand members 
of the Chalmers agency sales 
force get together. 
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WITH THE ISSUE OF .THE SECOND 
OF OCTOBER “THE INDEPENDENT” 
will appear in a new form, with many improvements. 
The page will be enlarged to accommodate more and 
better illustrations, and there will be a variety of 
changes which, while sacrificing nothing of dignity, 
will afford a wider popular appeal, and meet the 
conditions of the present day as completely as the 
conditions of 1850 were met by the early volumes. 
“The Independent” will, in its new form, become 
preéminently a forward-looking weekly magazine— 
its face to the future, its articles and pictures dealing 
with the affairs.of to-day and to-morrow, its topics 
those in which the new generation is vitally con- 
cerned. The solution of the problems of family life; 
the conditions under which business may be fairly 
conducted and the interests of the workers conserved, 
while those who invest the capital may be adequately 
protected ; the life-stories of strong men and women; 
the developments of science and art; the world of 
books; the vital interests of the child; the field of 
sensible recreation; the progress of education—all 
these and many other things will be dealt with in the 
forward-looking spirit, with cheerful optimism, and 
with no sense of obligation to undertake detective 
work or indulge in vicious criticism. 








The present advertising line rate of “The Independent” will 
be continued until the end of December. The new page is 7 
by 10 inches, three columns of 140 agate lines each. A full 
page contains 420 lines. Copy should be in hand one week 
before date of publication. Mr. J. Stuart Hamilton is the 
Director of Advertising. Mr. F. E. M. Cole (formerly of Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine) is the Western Advertising Manager. 
The Offices of The Independent have been removed from 
130 Fulton Street to the new Publishers’ Building, 119 West 
40th Street. 











600,000 More 


acres were planted to corn in 
Georgia this year, The condi- 
tion compared with last year is 
127%. 


One Million More 


bales of cotton will be ge in 
a 


Georgia this year than last year. 
Cotton has increased in value 
about $12 a bale in 60 days. 


The Atlanta Journal 


Covers Dixie 
Like the Dew 


Daily 56,293 Sunday 67,017 
Semi-Weekly 102,447 


Nearly every iy | is delivered to 
a subscriber at home. 


JOHN M. BRANHAM CO. 
Representatives. 


New York. 


Chicago. 




















WANTED 
Al Advertising Man 


New York branch manager of a 
progressive, long-established 
Western Advertising Agency, re- 
quires the assistance of a thor- 
oughly competent construction 
solicitor, to not only take care of 
his own accounts, but to partici- 
pate in the executive responsi- 
bilities. 


The right man controlling at 
least $75,000 in annual accounts 
can obtain his pro rata share of 
the net profits of this prosperous 
branch with liberal drawing ac- 
count. Address, “Western,” Box 
94, care Printers’ INK. 
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Trade 


Press Federation Pro- 


gramme 


A strong programme has been laid 
out for the eighth annual convention of 
the Federation of Trade Press Associ- 
ations in the United States, which be- 
= September 18 at the Hotel Astor, 
New York. Of the 715 class, techni- 
cal and trade journals in the United 
States, 241 representing 75 trades, in- 
dustries and professions, are inc.uded 
in the membership of the Federation. 
Advertisers who are in doubt as to the 
efficiency of trade paper management, 
or the standing of the trade press in 
its several fields, will be well repaid 
by a visit to one or more of the ses- 
sions, which close September 20. 

An outline of the programme fol- 
lows: 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 
MORNING SESSION 

Address of We'come: Hugh M. Wil- 
son, pres:dent, New York Trade Press 
Asscciation. 

Response and Annual Address: H. M. 
Swetiand, president of the Federat’on. 

Annual Report: Edwin C. Johns‘on, 
secretary and treasurer of the Federation. 

Ten-Minute Outlook Addresses by: 

Frederick F. Cutler, president, 
England Trade Press Association. 

F. D. Porter, president, Chicago 
Press Association. 

. H. Litchfield, president, St. 
Louis-Southwestern Trade Press Asso- 
ciation. 

Grant Wright, president, Philadel- 
phia Trade Press Association. 

R Clegg, of Woodcraft. C'eve- 
tand, O., representing the unaffiliated 


papers. 

Address: “The New Force in Busi- 
ness,” by R Shuman, of the Shu- 
man-Booth Company. Chicago. 

Address: “The Weakest Spot in 
Trade Press Effic‘ency,” by Elton J. 
Buckley, editor, Grocery World, Phila- 
delphia. 


ew 


Trade 
P 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

symposium, led by A. I. 
The Iron Age. New 
York. Addresses by Charles Wh'ting 
Baker, ed'tor, Engineering News, 
New York; J. C. McQuiston, publicity 
department, Westinghouse Companies, 
Pittsburgh; Edmund G. Gress, associ- 
ate editor, American Printer, New 
York; J. George Freder'‘ck, contributing 
editor, Advertising and Selling, ew 
York; A. A. Gray, managing editor 
The Electrical Review, Chicago; F'int 
Garrison, _ president, he ryaoods- 
man, St. Lou's; Ray Morris, of White, 
Weld & Co., New York. The editorial 
symposium will be followed by a circu- 
lation symposium, at which prominent 
circulation managers and trade paper 
advertisers will speak. 


Editorial 
Findley, editor, 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19 
MORNING SESSION 
Advertising symposium led by Hugh 
M. Wi'son, of the McGraw Publish‘ng 
New York. Addresses by 
Dr. H. L. Hollingworth, director of 
the Laboratory of Exper’mental Psy- 
chology, Columbia University; Paul T. 
Cherington, of the Graduate School_of 
Business Administration, Harvard Uni- 

















versity; George Burton Hotchkiss, As- 
sistant Professor of Business English, 
New York -Un‘versity; F. R._ Davis, 
advertising department, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y.; and 
Harry Tipper, advertising manager, 
The Texas Company, New York. 

“The Relations Between Business 
Papers and Advertising Agents” will 
be discussed by John A. Hill, of the 
Hill Publishing Company, New York; 
O. H. Blackman, of_ the Blackman- 
Ross Company, New York; and C, M. 
Wessels, of the C. M. Wessels Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Addresses will follow by H. E. Cle- 
land, of the Hill Publishing Company; 
R. Fowler, advertising manager, the 
Printz-Biederman Company, Cleveland; 
and O. C. Harn, advertising manager, 
National Lead Company, New York. 

At a Big Business Meeting, | held 
Friday morning, the following men 
will speak: 

W. H. Taylor, onteeet, David Wil- 
liams Company, New 

James McGraw, gretdent The Mc- 
Graw Publi shing Company, New York. 

Charles T. Root, presdent, United 
Publishers’ Corporation, New York. 

E. C. Hole, publisher, The American 
Lumberman, Chicag 

John A. Hill, _ nn The Hill 
Publishing Company, New York. 

E, A.. Simmons, president, Simmons- 
maa Publishing Company, New 
or 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Inspirational Mass Meeting, with 
talks y Frank Alvah Parsons, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll, Dr. Talcott Wil- 
liams, Richard H. Waldo, Walter Dill 
Scott, Herbert N. Casson. 

SATURDAY’S SESSION 

Publishers’ Symposium, led by E. R. 
Show. publisher, Practical Engineer, 
Chicago. 

Addresses by B. B. Herbert, National 
Printer-Journalist, Chicago; J. Newton 
Nind, Furniture Manufacturer and Ar- 
tisan, Grand Rapids, M’ch.; Allen W. 
Clark, American Paint and Oil Dealer, 
St. Louis; Albert Frederick Wilson, 
Department of Journalism, New York 
University; Char'es G. Phil'ips, presi- 
dent, Reot Newspaner Association 
New York; Clowry Chapman. Counsel 
to Association of National Advert'sing 
Managers, New York; Anderson Pace, 
publicity manager. Butler Bros., Chi- 
cago; Emerson P. Harris, president, 
The Harris-Dibble Company. New 
York; C. R. Clifford, Clifford & Law- 
ton, New York; and E. A. Simmons, 
Railway Age-Gazette, New York. 


Auburn “ Advertiser” Sold 


Herbert J. Fowler, for the past two 
vears an editorial writer on the Au- 
brrn, N. Y., Citizen, has bought the 
Auburn Daily Advertiser. Mr. Fow- 
ler was at 5 time port owner of the 
Geneva, N. Y., Daily Times. 








Coakley Manager of “Sun” 


A. P. Coakley has been appointed 
business and advertising manager of 
the Indianapolis Sun. 
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Does it matter to you whether 
the medium is a class or gen- 
eral magazine so long as it pays 
a profit on your advertising in- 
vestment? 


PHYSICAL 


CULTURE 


is a class magazine. That is, it 
has a definite, purposeful, edi- 
torial policy from which it never 
deviates. That editorial policy is 
the excuse we offer advertisers 
for the magazine’s never-failing; 
money-making, _result-producing 
proclivities. 

New ba as Office: 1 Madison Avenue 

. J, ELDER, Manager 


cnienge. Office: People’s Gas Building 
W. J. Macdonald, Manager 


September, 1913, Gains 
495 Lines Over Best Pre- 


vious September Number 














The Opportunity 
You Are 
Looking For 


Several weeks ago an 
agency man worth while, 
rebelled at being shifted 
about in a large agency. 
He withdrew and made 
connection with a young 
agency. Became part of it 
—that was the incentive. 


He has since closed more 
than $150,000 of new busi- 
ness. He is “working” for 
himself. There is another 
such opportunity with a 
central-west agency. Ne- 
gotiations confidential. Ad- 
dresa, “A. L” Box. 98, 
care PRINTERS’ INK. 
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HEN advertising in 
COSMOPOLITAN 
you dont just “trust 
to luck.” 


You materialize on the proven 
experience of hundreds of big 
business leaders. 


COSMOPOLITAN 


Is the Magnet of the 
Magazine Field! 


It is a drawing and 
pulling power which is 
un-rivaled, 













































When you select me- 
diums center on the one 
with the kick. Cosmo- 
politan has it! 


No matter what your 
list may be, no matter 


1 what you call advertising, 
g@ * Cosmopolitan reaches? 
D i} . the families who buy / i ag 
¢ @™: iY Born 1884, Cosmopolitan’s circulation is SS 
® 4 * \* \ more than a million and still traveling fast. oe) 
6 ae re Cosmopolitan pays the advertiser demand- ‘ ® A 


ing immediate returns, and serves solidly 


:: Qo &. those who build today for the enduring | 
; future. © 


i ® i The October edition now on the stands : @ 

: S : was the largest in our history, and we look Jie} 

for November to be still larger. y 

see gn America’s Greatest Magazine 


=<,  (smopolitan 


a page. New York, N. Y. 




















ADVERTISING IN MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINES FOR SEPTEMBER 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 





Pages. 
Cpstienolital:. 6.6.3 veya 131 
Review of Reviews...... 88 
Sunset—The Pacific....... 86 
Reet OOGT Soca cen sieceins 85 
World's Wotlscs ssc. 71 
DMNEE, © s:intesauncselen es 70 
Metropolitan (cols.)....... 88 
Se Pr a 66 
NB <3 Bie iis Koad ees 66 
OTUMGE Dine ss bun 0, wines 52 
American Magazine (cols.). 68 
2 re ee eee rie 41 
RID. Fa vanes iende.o8i3.a% 40 
Home Life (cols.)........ 49 
PRRTIIEIEE ss ivehidis Oa hoe Vine. 0.3 sae 34 
Current Opinion (cols.).. 53 
American Boy (cols.)..... 34 
MNS ier 655 ee a9 cae Sa 29 
PON H aiatd pains wis oes vas 27 
Boy’s Magazine (cols.).... 32 
TO PMO cvs t has 40 0 ce 26 
Wie: BUTI icici dsecces 25 
i ee oer ere 23 
EE RC Pen 32 ee 
BO ee ee re 21 
TORRID ia pW. 5c ios 9 056 A intoor ace 20 
ii, SURCMUEE oe ecesasavaes 20 
Ce aR Ae ery 18 
eS ere eer 17 
Ng er ee ree eee 17 
ens ee ee 16 
Ae mee || 
*2 issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 


Pages 
OME tts oa ageais 522 
Good Housekeeping Maga- 
| 112 
Ladies’ Home Journal.... 124 
Woman’s Home Companion 97 
ee nC eer ee 88 
Pictorial Review.......... 81 
Se SRE te ere 79 
Woman’s Magazine........ 77 
WES eincd.s 60sTee cases 114 
Modern Prisciila ......... 79 
Mother’s Magazine........ 95 
SR er arene re 62 
Holland’s Magazine....... 57 





*2 issues. 


. Lines. 
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Agate 
Lines. 
29,447 
19,824 
19,432 
19,085 
16,094 
15,726 
15,084 
14,814 | 
14,784 | 
11,856 
9,842 
9,352 
8,967 
8,244 
7,728 
7,420 
6,844 
6,664 
6,125 
5,856 
5,824 
5,768 
5,369 | 
5,208 
4,704 
4,592 
4,480 
4,130 
3,920 
3,808 
3,780 
3,636 


Agate 
82,590 


25,088 
24,824 
19,421 
17,613 
16,200 
15,800 
15,517 
15,883 
13,314 
18,033 
12,400 
11,400 











LIPPINCOLTS 


MONTHEY MAGAZINI 





“The Standard Fic- 
tion Magazine of 
America.” The first 
magazine to origi- 
nate the idea of 
publishing a big com- 
plete novel in each 
number by a popular 
author, besides giv- 
ing every month 7 
short stories,—crisp, 
entertaining, origi- 
nal; several Timely 
Articles, some Ex- 
cellent Poems, and 
“Walnuts and 
Wine,”’-—the best hu- 
mor section in Amer- 
ica. 25 cts. $3.00 a 


year. 


By reason of _ its 
unique contents, ev- 
ery copy of LIP- 
PINCOTT’S has a 
longer earning pow- 
er to advertisers than 
any other magazine. 


LIPPINCOTT S| 





MONTHEY MAGAZINI 


PHILADELPHIA 


New Yorx Cur1caco 
156 Fifth Ave. 1508 Tribune Bidg. 

















Agate 

; Pages. Lines. 

People’s Home Journal.... 54 10,880 
eT 54 10,800 
Woman’s World.......... 61 10,754 
People’s Popular Monthly. 39 7,879 
eR a ea ae a 25 56,042 
Harper's Barat .......... 25 4,200 
ne rene 17 3,231 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES CAR- 
RYING GENERAL AND 

CLASS ADVERTISING 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
OS PRTC er 426 71,694 
DEE Sou kénwesecbakssaxe BOe SRA 
Motor Boating (cols.)..... 153 25,704 
Architectural Record...... 113 25,319 
Popular Mechanics........ 111 25,032 
Country Life in America 
SE = Beek sie ae ve ens 140 23,580 
Popular Electricity........ 74 16,618 
ES aS See 65 14,616 
Suburban Life (co!s.).... 67 11,490 
Ce Se ee 50 11,200 
House & Garden (co's.).. 79 11,060 
Field & Stream........... 47 10,640 
ey 40 9,058 
House Beautiful (cols)... 61 8,618 
Se CS 61 8,544 
oo Ee CS) 50 8,428 
Physical Culture ........ 32 7,827 
Outdoor World and Rec- 
reation (cols.)........ 46 6,488 
International Studio (cols.) 44 6,230 
American Homes & Gardens 
OS RES OS ea 31 5,380 
Technical World..... seuss Wh O18 
Travel (cols.) ei i tos te 83 = 4,700 


Extension Magazine (cols.) 27 4,414 
Arts & Decoration (cols.) 24 2,416 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 


Agate 

Pages. Lines. 

*Canadian Courier (cols.). 245 35,325 
Canadian Magazine....... 88 19,712 


*5 August issues. 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
LEADING WEEKLIES IN AUGUST 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 


advertising.) 
Agate 
August 1-7 Columns. Lines. 
Saturday Evening Post.. 83 138,961 
a! 2a ia eee 46 8694 
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Churchman 
Town & Country....... 
Life 
Literary Digest......... 





Agate 

Columns. Lines. 

43 6,960 

31 =5,332 

34 4,832 

33 4,715 

Scientific. American..... 20 4,148 

Forest & Stream....... 

Christian Hera'd ...... 

LRRD: , cena cnvesae ne 
Youth’s Companion 

Outlook (pages)........ 


Harper’s Weekly 


Associated Sunday Maga- 


zines 


Illustrated Sunday Maga- 


zine 


Judge 


August 8-14 


Saturday Evening Post.. 


RIMES. Gectees coeewes 
Town & Country....... 
Literary Digest.:....... 
RAED cab Nie wanes bie p woes 
Outlook (pages)........ 
Forest & Stream....... 
PE i vs0.0u nico 
SEE civocescsapaesss 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

SUED 6.4 Vew'swes eee 
Youth’s Companion..... 
DUR: Whvwccveaexase ces 
Christian Herald ....... 
Illustrated Sunday Maga- 

EE er 
Scientific American..,.. 


Harper’s Week'y 


August 15-21 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Collier’s 
Town & Country....... 
Literary Digest......... 
SaURY cuceksaesweasies sp. 
Forest & Stream........ 
Churchman 
es REO Ee 
Harper’s Weekly....... 
Christian Herald 
Outlook (pages)........ 
Youth’s Companion..... 
Scientific American..... 
Illustrated Sunday Maga- 
zine 
Associated Sunday Maga- 
zines 
pO TTT EE ee 


August 22-28 


Saturday Evening Post. 


24 3,622 
17 3,024 
14 2,938 
13 2,684 
11 2,520 
14 2,175 


11 2,025 


eae 
9 1,575 


9 1,292 


68 11,464 
39 7,371 
37 6,332 
44 6,268 
23 3,270 


13 3,080 
19 2,872 
172,720 
12 2,573 
13 2,340 
10 2,172 
14 2,088 
9 1,680 
6 1,240 
5 1,002 
2 389 


75 12,658 
40 7,560 
34 5,802 


34 4,795 
81 = 4,410 
22 = 3,372 
19 8,106 
13 2,704 
15 2,618 
14 = 2,520 
10 2,852 
11 2,296 
10 = =2,088 
11 = 2,010 

9 1,620 

9 1,322 
89 15,099 








75 
92 
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THE STRENGTH OF 
THE ATLANTIC 


OME advertisers who think of 
circulations only in hundreds 
of thousands and millions are at 
first thought likely to consider 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
with its 36,000 a negligible quantity. 


No one, however, who has ana- 
lyzed our subscription list in any 
city known to him, and has then 
conceived of 36,000 such homes, 
is ever thereafter willing to con- 
sider 36,000 units of this kind a 
negligible quantity. 


The strength of THE ATLAN- 
TIC is not in great mass circula- 
tion, but in its undoubted quality. 
No subscriptions are sold in con- 
nection with any other publication. 
THE ATLANTIC is bought and 


paid for on its own merits. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
WALTER C. KIMBALL, Ine. 
Advertising Managers 
Nelson J. Peabody, Western Mgr. Paul bal oy mae Eastern Mgr. 


110 S. Dearborn St. ourth Avenue 
Chicago New York 





























Agate 
Columns. Lines. 
Outlook (pages) ....... 51 11,592 
ee ee 40 7,584 
Town & Country....... 84 5,832 
Literary Digest......... 87 5,810 
MEO: oidive cs wiws Ce ais 31 4,346 
ON” ES ee ee 21 4,258 
Christian Herald........ 17 3,024 
Youth’s Companion..... 18 2,788 
Scientific American..... 12 2,582 
I}lustrated Sunday Maga- 

BRD ious ve exh sane" 11 2,075 
ee er ae 12 1,920 
Forest & Stream........ 12 1,859 
| RR Se i eee 12 1,758 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

Se ae es 8 1,440 
Harper’s Weekly........ 1 252 

August 29-30 

Literary D/'gest......... 106 14,871 
Saturday Even'ng Post.. 74 12,560 
Town & Country....... 44 17,552 
CER vn <ul os 0 os os 0's 85 6,615 
Forest & Stream........ 23 8=3, 468 
ee EP eee 14 392,310 
Scientific American..... 11 2,282 
Outlook (pages)......... 7? 1,786 
Harper’s Week'y....... 10 = 1,680 
Associated Sunday Maga- 

TR kt a At Be 1,575 
TE ere 10 =1,427 
Illustrated Sunday Maga- 

a eee 6 1,220 

Totals for August 
Saturday Evening Post...... 65,742 
CN Ste be wowed wossu es 37,824 
Literary Digest ............ 35,954 
Town & Country............ 80,850 
SN ECE ty ck 3.5 Giae 646 21,280 
ee EE eer ee ee 17,016 
RESIN i re a oe a 16,858 
Forest & Stream............ 15,193 
SEND:  Sgua Soko bse bic dedpy cs 12,473 
Scientific American......... 12,052 
"Christian Herald .......... 10,248 
*Youth’s Compan’on......... 9,940 
Associated Sunday Magazines 9,000 
Illustrated Sunday Magazine 8,120 
Fe eee 7,887 
Harper’s Weekly ........... 7,114 
tSemi-Monthly Magazine Sec- 

WN Sas lo ck Vat ous toes 4,079 

* 4 issues. 
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RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS- 





ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI- 
FICATIONS 
(Exclusive of publisher’s own 
advertising.) 
Agate 
Pages. Lines. 
"1,. Vogue (OE) .cccc4 ck 522 82,590 
2. Motor (cols.) ........ 426 71,694 
SMR asa cdewanievys 234 52,416 
4. Cosmopolitan ......... 181 29,447 
5. Motor Boating oak’. 158 25,704 
6. Architectural Record... 113 25,319 
7. Good Housekeeping Mes. 112 25,088 
8. Popular Mechanics.... 111 26,032 
9. Ladies’ Home Journal 
CS ere roe pee 124 24,824 
10. Country Life in America 
(GOR). “hissing seis’ 140 23,580 
11. Review of Reviews.... 88 19,824 
12. Canadian Magazine.... 88 19,712 
13. Sunset—The Pacific... 86 19,432 
14. Woman’s Home Com- 
panion (cols.) ..:... 97 19,421 
15. Everybody’s ......... 85 19,085 
16. Delineator (cols.)..... 88 17,613 
17. Popu'ar Electricity.... 74 16,618 
18. Pictorial Review (co's.) 81 16,200 
19. World’s Work ........ 71 16,094 
20. Designer (cols.)....... 79 15,800 
Bi, DRS ves kasecdyee 70 15,726 
22. Woman’s Magazine 
RDRESD 5 0.09608 4 oe 77 15,517 
23. McCall’s (cols.)....... 114 165,383 
24. Metropolitan (cols.)... 88 15,084 
25. Harper’s Monthly..... 66 14,814 
*2 issues. 


New Officers of San Francisco 
Association 


The Advertising Association of San 
Francisco has elected officers as _fol- 
lows: Rollin C. ‘Ayers, president; Wil- 
liam Rieger, R. C. Jewell, Dawson 
Mayer and R. M. Dod ler, vice-presi- 
dents; Frederick S. Mobos, secretary- 
treasurer, 

At a meeting of the association on 
September 4, S. C. Dobbs, chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the A. A. 
C. of A., spoke on his work in connec- 
tion with raising $100,000 for an ad- 
vertising exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 


Culver Leaves Knox Auto 


Charles R. Culver, advertising man- 
ager, and for the last three years sales 
manager of the Knox Automobile Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass., has resigned 

ecome sales manager of the Stod- 
dard Motor Car Company, Pierce- 
Arrow distributors in Springfield 
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I¢’s the Winning Ball Club 
That Draws the Crowds 


It’s the progressive magazine that shows an increase 


in advertising. 


Below is the record of advertising in agate lines car- 
ried by the leading monthly magazines for the first 
eight months of 1913, compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1912 (Printers’ Ink’s figures). 


1913 
Hearst’s 128,329 
Metropolitan 81,686 
Harper’s 125,644 
American 126,881 
Cosmopolitan 314,793 
Scribner’s 130,226 
Review of Reviews 194,269 
McClure’s 151,474 
Everybody’s 182,893 


1912 Gain 
68,744 59,585 
53,204 28,482 
120,392 5,272 
122,457 4,424 
311,374 3,419 
ae 
207,538 
178,643 
200,976 


Figures like the above do their own ‘‘sermonizing.’’ 


New rate—$280.00 per page and pro rata, effective 
November Sth, based on an average net paid guar- 
anteed circulation of 250,000. Space used within 
the year prior to this date earns the $224 rate 


throughout 1914. 


“Repetition Makes Reputation” 


Hearst's Magazine 


119 W. 40th St., 


eww Mork 


“The-Most-Talked-Of-Magazine-in-America” 


Chicago Office; 733 Marquette Building 
Representatives at Boston, Detroit and Cleveland 
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“PRINTERS’ INK’S” FOUR YEAR RECORD OF 
SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 





1913 1912 1911 1910 Total 
Cosmopolitan Rkoawaeuel seeaseee 29,447 83,214 24,141 21,168 107,970 
ae + 19,085 22,176 82,071 29,680 103,012 
Sunset—The Pacific ........... 19,432 30,912 24,104 19,152 93,500 
eel bd IONE. wi caas<.csee - 19,824 21,740 24,080 25,984 91,628 
EEE. Cs cwg hin wewiad 6 anes bce 15,726 19,614 28,452 26,670 85,462 
World’: : Work See ee ea 16,094 17,024 15,904 18,886 67,908 
EEO 16'y.0 5-9 Say 56.663 onsen we 9,352 13,326 22,246 20,804 65,728 
ETD we acts sea bee bas to ¥6 11,856 138,017 17,178 22,574 68,625 
I ina ass cise ake edinwea sb 14,814 11,760 15,858 16,730 58,662 
American Magazine ............ 9,842 10,591 18,132 18,277 56,842 
Century CEU ae Gis ws Wises 50 4\0'sb'e o58h 11,236 14,368 15,456 50,027 


gs IE ee ocr ee 15,867 5,479 7,280 43,410 














Current Opinion 8,412 10,689 10,708 87,224 
ed Book ..... J 8,736 10,080 10,752 85,392 
Sere eer ; 4,164 5,337 5,600 80,185 
RR Se lig oats ina 4a 125 6,720 7,532 8.218 28,595 
SITES ilg Cdn 645 Sie dix 4 s'0'04 8 ,5$ 6,272 7,504 6,650 25,018 
OSE re 5,614 5,908 6,048 24,234 
pereun ,Boy RE Per aes 5,001 5,486 5,147 22,478 
PY 5 og MG iats is sews b63 600% 6,496 4,228 4,760 20,188 
li-Story Magazine ............ 4,130 4,676 5,306 4,862 18,974 
Boy BUMMMMRREISE (64:5 50 Messe sve te 5,856 5,220 3,568 2,522 17,166 
OUND. 6G a0 aw hes vein Suisse 4,480 3,584 8,668 3,192 14,924 
260,946 285,372 305,819 $11,115 1,168,252 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 

teas wkd ak win wp arate ees 82,590 65,192 51,870 49,764 249,416 
Ladies Home Journal .......... 24,824 30,800 26,800 42,800 125,224 
Woman’s Home Companion .... 19,421 22,538 28,212 28,175 98,346 
Good Housekeeping Magaz'ne. 25,088 20,730 19,984 21,224 87,026 
0 Sear rrr Pre 17,613 18,264 15,576 20,200 71,753 
SNE Sadan ene sne says .Nexee 15,800 16,657 14,651 16,550 68,658 
Woman’s Magazine ............ 15,517 16,687 14,418 16,510 63,132 
PROUERE WOOWIEW 55s cccsscce cess 16,200 15,600 14,800 18,400 60,000 
IESE SERS RR, Sa eee 15,383 11,786 13,003 13,460 58,632 
eee See 10,800 12,831 14,000 14,940 52,571 
Ne ee 13,314 12,180 18, "888 12,950 52,832 
Mother’s Magazine ............. 13,033 11,743 10,238 9,179 44,193 
OL ae 10,754 11,942 9,684 8,745 41,125 
People’s Home Journal ......... 10,880 9,333 9,486 5,889 35,588 
ee Ree 4,200 8,688 4,407 9,200 21,495 
To-Day’s Magazine ............ 5,042 7,188 8,454 had 20,684 
300,459 287,159 269,471 282,986 1,140,075 

*2 issues. 


**No issue. 
CLASS MAGAZINES 


Se ey re re 71,694 68,712 80,186 72,296 292,888 
are eee ct wins oc caste 52,416 59,024 58,520 56,756 226,716 
Country Life in America ...... 23,580 29,428 $1,297 25,806 110,111 
NO rs eee 25,704 30,492 24,192 24,066 104,454 
Popular Mechanics ............. 25,032 23,856 17,808 19,656 86,352 
RE nes picwsecbs ened ae 14,616 19,631 15,680 14,182 64,109 
OS ESS eee 11.490 18,000 18,600 14,645 52,735 
Ne eee 11,060 10,535 9,744 9,576 40,915 
ea 8,618 11,909 12,181 6,091 88,749 
pil a a a ie 8.544 9.785 8,425 9,528 36,282 
International Studio ............ 6,230 8,540 8,540 11,805 834,615 
EE 06 asia CG's Sra s'o Danse o «wesc 8,428 8,400 7,880 8,187 82,895 
Pages! Culture .......00...006 7,327 6,272 6,832 5,712 26,143 





274,739 299,584 294,835 277,806 1,146,964 
. WEEKLIES (August) 





Saturday Evening Post ......... +65.742  +79,900 63,636 69,740 279,018 
MG ie Gal Ns 5b 66-50 04155 420% 9 $37,824 441,354 81,809 82,770 148,757 
BOPOOET TOO isis ie ciceeccsecsss 435.954  %31,263 26,717 22,370 116,304 
TE Nile as 6:traiehgeis'5 ju a.0'S 50> 6h Rela ioe 721.280 426,430 28,084 32.018 107,812 
SOOM Ge COUNTY —ociccvce ss cece 730.850 84,500 25,867 15,882 107,049 
ae Bid Wis bie a0 6 WG 60h wees % 16,858 25,562 20,078 16,710 79,208 
ee BD TEES 12,473 14,549 18,572 16,803 62,397 
220,981 258,558 214,763 206,243 895,545 

eh “Ee ers 1,057,125 1,125, 673 1,084, 888 1,078, "150 4,345,836 


75 issues. 
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2 
Do You Know What’s Hap- 


pening on the Pacific Coast? 


Merchants are coming out here every day look- 
ing for store locations. Jobbers, agents and sales- 
men are looking the ground over planning suitable 
headquarters, pending the opening of the Canal 
when business in all the Pacific Coast States will 
receive a tremendous impetus. 










You want to make your plans before the Canal 
opens—before the crowd gets here—you want to 
get your goods “pacificized” now because after 
Uncle Sam opens his big waterway. there'll be a 
rush and naturally your game will be harder. 


SUNSET 


The Pacific Monthly 


can get you in solid with nearly everybody “beyond the 
Rockies” because it is the only red-blood magazine that 
really covers the great market and has that virile, live, 
progressive spirit that appeals to people hereabouts. 


If you want to know anything about this country, about 
locations or prospects—any kind of trade information at 
all, write us. 


PAGE RATE $200. 


Just address like this: 
Sunset— The Pacific Monthly 


Wa. Woodhead, Business Mgr., San Francisco 
Or the Eastern Offices: 
eee s* Jackson Blvd., L. L. McCor- 


338 Masquerte Building, G. C. Patterson, Mgr. 
New —— Times Building, W. A. Wilson, 
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WALTER CAMP 


edits THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Mr. Camp is known everywhere 
as America’s foremost authority 
on athletic sports. 


In our June 1918 number we 
commenced interior illustration 
in color. This is now a regular 
feature of each issue. 


Everything about 


The Boys’ 


e 
Magazine 
is clean and high class. 
Monthly editions over 


105,000 


50c a line or 45c a line for % 
page or more. 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


Smethport, Pa. 


Jas. A. Buchanan, 
Western Representative, 
$37 Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 




















A Rare Opportunity 
for a Man of Ability 
to Purchase a Top- 
Notch Publication 


An old established trade paper 
representing one of the largest 
industries in the world, enjoy- 
ing an unprecedented growth in 
subscriptions and paying volume 
of advertising can be bought by 
an advertising man of ability for 
a small amount of cash; balance 
in payments to suit. 


The purchaser must be com- 

tent to direct the affairs of a 
Bi organization and must be 
able to personally produce busi- 
ness. 

A sound profit-earning prop- 
erty, entirely free of debt awaits 
some man of brains and ability. 
It is useless to apply unless you 
are able to put up a small 
amount of cash and can produce 
evidence of business actually 
closed during the past years. 
“OPPORTUNITY,” Box 94, 
care Printers’ Ink. 
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Co-operative Selling and the 
Cost of Advertising 


PHILADELPIIIA, Aug. 11, 1913. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


As often as an advertising man proves 
to his own satisfaction that advertising 
does not add to the cost of distribution 
something seems to happen to show that 
it does, in some cases at least. The 
article on ‘‘Co-operative Merchandising 
and Manufacturing” in your August 7 
issue is a case in point. 

The function of advertising is either, 
(1) to introduce a new product, or (2) 
to keep it in the public eye. The co- 
operative societies do not undertake to 
introduce new products, therefore the 
function of advertising in that respect is 
not attacked by them. 

As regards articles in established de- 
mand the co-operative societies substi- 
tute for competitive advertising the ex- 
tremely simple device of cataloguing cer- 
tain articles and refunding to consumers 
in shape of profits the advertising and 
other overhead expenses saved. The 
mere fact that the savings go back to the 
consumers is a sufficient incentive to the 
consumers to prefer, in ordinary cases, 
the article catalogued. 

Is it not clear that in a case like 
this competitive advertising rests on an 
unsound economic basis? Competitive 
advertising increases consumption only 
to a limited extent, simply because the 
purchasing power cf the individual is 
itself limited. Whatever he is induced 
to spend in one direction by advertising 
is withdrawn from other expenses or 
from savings, and wherever we find one 
manufacturer who has increased his dis- 
tribution by advertising we shall find 
another who has fallen behind in the 
race. No doubt the general effect of 
advertising is to stimulate improvements 
in quality, and this is perhaps the prin- 
cipal thing to its credit in the class of 
cases cited. The general tendency, how- 
ever, is to put the selling price high 
enough to cover heavy advertising and 
then depend on hypnotizing the public 
into paying the high price. Going fur- 
ther, the tendency is to concentrate the 
business into the hands of a few large 
manufacturers. This itself is in the 
direction of economy if properly 
handled, but of course it is  dan- 
gerous. 

I do not expect ever to see the true 
economic status of advertising settled 
by, those whg depend on it for their 
living. If any disinterested economist 
of recognized standing has studied the 
question his views would make inter- 
esting reading. I, for one, would rather 
like to see such an article published. 
It would probably raise a lot of groans 
and howls, and the economist would no 
doubt be “proved” wrong in premises 
and conclusions in forty different ways 
by those who depend on advertising for 
their bread and butter. Nevertheless, 
perhaps the article would tend ~some- 
what to reduce that cocky self-assurance 
which, so far as my own observation at 
least has gone, is the least attractive 
characteristic of some advertising men. 


Hersert L. Tow e. 
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Abolish Show Windows? 


The value of show windows is_ so 
thoroughly recognized that a proposal to 
do away with them seems not worth 
attention. The proposal has, however, 
been made by a committee of experts 
representing the department stores of 
a large Eastern city. The argument 
applies only where land values are very 
high. Says Dry Goods (New York): 

“The committee of experts finds that 
the great amount of space given to 
show windows could be much more 
profitably employed as space for coun- 
ters. Land in the shopping district of 
that city is as dear as in the heart of 
Wall street. The law restricts the 
heiwht of buildings to 180 feet. Most 
of the land is owned by very rich 
estates and cannot be bought by any 
mercantile interest which desires to in- 
crease the ground area of its build- 
ings. All dry goods houses in that city 
which have tried to do business in dry 
goods outside the narrow bounds of the 
old shopping district have found that 
trade will not go to new trading dis- 
tricts. Hence, the problem before the 
denartment stores of that city is how 
to economize space in existing quarters. 

“The principal department stores of 
that city give to show windows 27,657 
square feet, which is the equivalent of 
the floor space of a very large retail 
store. The cost of decorating and dis- 
play effects of these show windows 
comes to at least $250,000 a vear. The 
committee above mentioned reports 
that there is no good reason for be- 
lieving that the window displays figure 
out to direct or indirect profits. 

“The committee gives the opinion that 
the equivalent of the annual cost of 
window decorating and displays turned 
over to their advertising departments 
would yield to the stores good returns 
in certain profits. 

“No modernly planned department 
store needs large show windows for 
setting true davlight effects on wares. 
No rightly conducted department store 


needs to sacrifice costly space that 
could be made an income-maker if 
turned from show window space_ to 


counter and shelf space. The modern 
department store has ceased to be a 
factor in catching the attention of peo- 
pie bv a riot of colors and a confusion 
of wares in enormous show windows.”— 
Good Storekeeping. 


New Klaxon Print Shop 


The Lovell-McConnell Mfg. Co., New- 
ark, N. J., makers of Klaxon automobile 
warning signals, have completed the in- 
stallation of their own printing plant. 
This is to be known as the Klaxon 
Press.. The equipment is thoroughly 
up-to-date and complete in every par- 
ticular. A new _ type-face, ‘‘Klaxon,” 
especially designed is Goudy, is to be 
used exclusively. 

Klaxon advertising has long been 
handled entirely in the Klaxon adver- 
tising department—independent of the 
services of an advertising agency. The 
installation of the printing plant com- 
pletes the facilities by which this de- 
partment is able to carry on its work 
entirely in the Klaxon factory. 
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Keung Your 
Trade Mark 
Before the Public 


Advertising, to be 
successful, must be 
continuous. A cam- if 
paign of afew months’ 
duration each year will } 
not produce the looked- 
for results for an every- 
day commodity. Many 
years ago the makers of 


[847 ROGERS BROS. |} 
“Silber Plate that Wears” Hi} 


realized this now estab- f} 
lished fact when they }f 
commenced advertis- 
ing. And this is the 
reason for their con- 
tinuous trade mark 
advertising, which 
hasplayed anim- 
portant part in 
the develop- 
ment of an 
enormous 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co, 




































SN’T it one of the cardinal 

principles of efficiency never 
to make two motions when one 
will do as well? The accompany- 
ing double page spread is the first, 
to the Schoolmaster’s knowledge, 
in which one page of copy fills 
two pages. Think of the saving 
in the time of the copywriter who 
only had to write one page, the 
compositor who only had to set 
one page, and the engraver who 
was enabled to ‘save time chang- 
ing copy! It is something to live 
in an age of efficiency. 

Upon inquiry, the Pennsylvania 
Rubber Company passes the credit 
on to their advertising agency. 
“The arrangement decided upon,” 


The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





who announces that he is having 
a “Grate Trunk Sail” gets the at- 
tention of two-thirds of the pass- 
ers-by. Of course, it is not favor- 
able attention in the great ma- 
jority of instances, but the out- 
of-the-ordinary spelling does get 
notice. 

Chas. Tobias, Bro., & Co., of 
Cincinnati, makers of men’s caps, 
are putting the same principle to 
better use in advertising the 
“Eagle Capalog.” Of course, it 
is a catalogue of Eagle caps 
which merchants are requested to 
send for, but the little twist in 
the spelling gives it a dash of 
novelty and ties the book pretty 
closely to the product. It is a 

new name for a 





familiar thing, and 
near enough to the 
old name to. be 
recognizable. Has 
any other member 
of the class done 








something of the 
sort? 
x * * 
Ever since Print- 
ERS’ INK published 
an article on “In- 




















EFFICIENCY! 


IN AN AGE OF 


they say, “was used solely to at- 
tract attention. We do not expect 
anyone to read the right-hand 
page, but in their curiosity to 
know what it says they will be led 
to read the left-hand page of 
which the other page is a reverse 
duplicate.” 
* * * 

Nothing sticks in the mind 
with more persistence than a va- 
riation from common practice. 
The man who wears a straw hat 
to business in January attracts 
attention, not because wearing a 
straw hat is in itself so remark- 
able, but because everybody else 
is wearing something else. Simi- 





larly the Sixth avenue merchant | 





timacy in Copy,” 
some time ago, the 
S choo I master’s 
friends have been 





‘ sending him sam- 
ples now and 
again. The latest 


is this ad for a wet goods em- 
porium, published in the Zanes- 
ville, O., Sunday News: 


GOING EAST TO BUY GOODS 

I am going to hold a special sale and 
get rid of all my spring stock to make 
room for Fall wet goods. Now by 
“fall” goods we don’t mean the kind 
sold by John Bollinger that when you 
take one drink you fall down but the 
best that money can buy. Don’t con- 
fuse this sale with a mill-end sale or 
remnant sale, because Nick Morrison 
cleans me out of those to stock up his 
own place with. Next week I go to 
New York to attend the opening and 
purchase my Fall and Winter stock; 
nothing but the newest and latest in 
wet goods w'll be purchased. I will not 
buy any tight skirts but lots of stuff 
you can get tight on, nor will I pur- 
chase any hobble skirts, but hobble in 
and get a drink of liquor that will 
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make you walk a. Watch for his dinner in the dining car, dic- 
is tar es oe ae ee tating left-over letters to the 
train stenographer, etc. Sur- 

WIN GRIFFITH. rounding the device are signs | 

and placards reminding the per- | 
spiring passers-by that a vacation 
One of the railroad offices on in the hills or by the sea is more 
Broadway has a device in the pleasant than in town. Every- 
window which demonstrates by thing in the office indicates that 
means of photographs mounted it is summer time—except the 
on a moving belt the superiority photographs of that Chicago 
of the company’s Chicago serv- train. The supposititious passen- 
ice. The passenger is shown ger is wearing a heavy overcoat H 
buying his tickets, passing through as he passes through the gate to 
the gate at the station, enjoying his train, and the whole series 


* * * 








Amer. Jour.Clinical Med. | Results from Medical Advertising 

Amer. Jour. of Surgery OPE MEE LIES ORT i 
; ici are certain i 

Aapciaee Seles right mediums are used. In respect to the latter, discriminating 

advertisers have found 


“THE BIG SIX” 








indi ble for medical patronage and support. 
Read and preserved by over 100,000 different doctors monthly, 
this group of six of the leading American medical journals offer | 
the most effective, prompt and ical means of g the i 
physicians of the country. 


} 
THE ASSOCIATED MEDICAL PUBLISHERS | 














Interstate Med. Jour. S. DeWITT CLOUGH, Secretary 
Medical Council i A. D. McTIGHE, Eastern Representasive, 
Therapeutic Gazette 286 Fifth Avenue, New York, N 











A Few Customers of the 
DISPLAYS COMPANY 














Colgate & Co. Remington Typewriter Co. 

Durham Duplex Razor Co. Bell Telephone Co., of Mo, 

New York Telephone Co, Cc. & P, Telephone Co., sf Baltimore 
Santa Fe Railroad Southern New England Telephone Co. 
New York Central Lines Peninsular Chemical Co., Detroit 
American Bank Note Co. Mullen Real Estate Co., Buffalo 
Auto Strop Safety Razor Co. E, H. Menger Co., of Rio, Brazil 
Otis Elevator Co, Steero Bouillon Cubes 






Wells Fargo & Co., Express Miller Advertising Co., Ltd., Sydney, 
Sargent & Co. N. 8, W. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co, maewens & Whitcomb Co. 

c., Ete. 







We design animated display devices. 

We induce dealers to display them. 

We move your product from their shelves. 
Just Telephone or Write 


x ISPLAYS) (OMPANY HIN 
~ HN (OMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET 














NEW YORK 
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Lincoln Freie Presse 


GERMAN WEEKLY 
LINCOLN, NEB, 
Prints nothing but original matter, and 
brings an abundance of articles and items 
of special interest to German-Americans, 
which accounts for the immense popular- 
ity of the paper in the German settlements 
everywhere. 











BUSINESS MANAGER 


trained in every department of news- 
paper work and now in charge of one 
of most successful state dailies in the 
South, desires to change location, pre- 
ferring daily with opportunity for real 





development. Highest references ob- 
tainable. Address 
“COMPETENT,” 


Box 92, care Printers’ Ink. 











| Those Seeking 
Representation in 
the Philadelphia Zone 


might find it advantageous to 
communicate with me. 

I have represented a branch of 
the building industry in this ter- 
ritory for eight years and have 
also managed the Philadelphia 
Branch office of an advertising 
agency. 

I want a selling proposition need- 
ing a man accustomed to earning 
from $3,000 to $5,000 per an- 
num. My age is 32, have the 
best credentials, and should much 
prefer a personal interview to 
a lengthy correspondence. 
Address, “A. H.,” Box 91, care 
Printers’ InK. 




















‘*Somebody Took 
My Printers’ Ink ”’ 


is the tenor of a good many let- 
ters we receive. “Please mail 
me another.” 

If you are troubled that way, 
give us “his” name, and we'll 
be glad to send him a subscrip- 
tion blank and a gentle hint. 


PRINTERS’ INK 
PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West 3ist Street, New York City 




















of photographs 
posed for winter. 


are evidently 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster understands 
that $1,200 a year has been of- 
fered for the same window which 
is occupied by the display. If it 
is worth that to an outside ad- 
vertiser, should it not be worth 
to the railroad a new set of pho- 
tographs which would really ad- 
vertise the comfort of traveling 
to Chicago in hot weather? 

* * * 


He had asked an acquaintance 
to help him to get a job in ad- 
vertising work, and on being 
quizzed fully as to what he could 
do, he mentioned as one of his 
lesser qualifications the fact that 
he could play the piano and sing 
well. His acquaintance leaned 
back in his chair and laughed 
heartily. “Imagine,” said he, 
“what would happen if he ever 
told that to a prospective employ- 
er. ' Play the piano and sing well 
—what next?” 

This is the odd part of it. 
Within six months the acquaint- 
ance was asked by a Western 
concern if he happened to know 
of a young man of reasonable ad- 
vertising ability who had general 
musical knowledge and who could 
perform acceptably on the piano! 
The work was that of advertising 
a music store with odd hours 
filled in on the sales floor. And 
the young man of musical attain- 
ments was turned toward the job. 


* * * 


When the car cannot be filled 
with paid cards some local street 
car advertising companies place a 
regular-sized card in the vacant 
space with the one word “Re- 
served” on the card. The School- 
master thinks that this is a lost 
opportunity. Why shouldn’t this 
vacant space card read “This 
space for sale. It will cost you 
— cents a day to reach the 
shopping public who ride on the 
cars.” This idea of saying “Re- 
served” is used in theatre pro- 
grammes and some trade jour- 
nals but it is sadly out of date 
and is seldom used by trained ad- 
vertising men. 
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Classified Advertisements 








line for each insertion. 


ment can exceed 28 lines. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ Ink” cost twenty-five cents an agate 
Six words to line. 
tion accepted for less than one dollar and twenty-five cents, 
Cash must accompany order. 


No order for one time inser- 
No advertise- 
Forms close Thursday. 

















ADVERTISING AGENTS 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 Beaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Established 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries, 





Newspaper Classified 





Carefully placed at publishers’ lowest rates 
Proof of insertion guaranteed or your money 
pack. Write for select lists or send your list 
and ad for quotation. Agencies not handling 
Classitied should write for our proposition. 
Bulletin “Advantageous Advertising’’ free on 
request. i 

Classified Dept. 


THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN CO. 
233-5 Nasby Building Toledo, Ohio 








Manufacturers or Sales 
Managers having varied 
“reasons” for NOT ad- 
vertising—are invited to 
throw the burden of 
proof on our shoulders. 
If we cannot ‘show 
you,”’ no harm or ex- 
pense has been incurred 
by you. As a first step, 
write on letterhead for 
Portfolio of Proofs. 


HELLER-BARNHAM, Essex Bldg., Newark, N. J. 

















ADVERTISING COURSES 





Young men in the advertising 
and printing field can assure themselves of bet- 
ter positions and bigger money after taking our 
personal instruction course in ad writing or 
proof reading. Unlike any othersystem. Lim- 
ited classes now starting; meet once a weck 
for four months; charges unusually moderate. 
Call evenings after 7:30 or write FRANKLIN 
CLASS, 110 West 34th Street, New York. 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
twenty-five years the coal trades’ 
leading journal, Write for rates. 


THE BLACK 
DIAMOND 


. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
lotte, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies. 





“THe circulation of the New York World, 
morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





S': PETERSBURG (Fla.) Eve. Independent— 
only newspaper in the world that gives away its 
entire circulation free every day in the year the 
sun does not shine upon its office. Clean, live, 
up-to-date. Intelligent and prosperous readers. 
Advertisers get results. Weekly Edition Thurs. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





WISE man buys on a falling market. We 
have several good publishing propositions 
at attractive prices—from $5,000 up—with eas 
terms to responsible men. HARRIS-DIBBL 
CU., 71 West 23d Street, New York City. 





CALIFORNIA NEWSPAPER 
Democratic, daily, (morning) and weekly. Situ- 
ated in prosperous San Joaquin Valiey City of 
3500. Leader in field, now doing good steady 
business, paying 15 per cent net profit on price 
asked. Don’t answer unless you mean business. 
Address KBox L, DAKE ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, 121 Second St., San Francisco, 





Will Sell a Monthly 
Automobile Publication 


which is gaining more than 1,000 subscribers 
a month. It has grown too big for owner 
to handle and needs more capital. Will not 
require a large amount of capital to swing 
it. Hasa national circulation. Any largeauto- 
mobile advertiser would do well to look into the 
proposition. Will take as partner the right 
man, with experience and some money to invest. 
It is the best trade paper offered for the money. 
Address Box 65, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








COIN CARDS 





WiInthRor COIN CARDS. Madeof coated 
stock, patented apertures for any coin or 
coins. Money inclosed in our cards not notice- 
able to the touch. People remit by coin card 
who would not bother with money orders, 
checks, or stamps. Neatest and safest coin 
card made. Write for price-list and samples, 
THE WINTHROP PRESS ( Dept. C.), General 
Printers and Binders, 141 E. 26th St., New York, 








HELP WANTED 





Advertising Manager Wanted 


Experience and ability to advertise toilet 
articles of highest standard Write fully 
and state salary. Box 162-D, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—An Advertising Solicitor to travel 

in Switzerland and Italy. Zssential Quali- 
fications: Must speak French and Italian flu- 
ently, be familiar with the American market, 
and have a general knowledge of advertising. 
Address, with full particulars of past experi- 
ences and reterences, Box 168-D, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted— 
Eastern Manager 


A man with executive ability who can 
also sell advertising space in our list 
of agricultural journals to act as man- 
ager ot our New York office. To insure 
our own interest and to instill the sort 
of devotion and attention the work re- 
quires the man we want must be able to 
invest $3,000. Such a man supplying 
good reterences can command a liberal 
salary and a percentage of our net earn- 
ings on his stock. Give complete details 
in reply. Address Box 167-D, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 





Solicitor 
With Investment 


We need a young man who can fit in 
with us in cur Chicago office. He must 
have the ability to scil aavertising space 
in ag-icultur«l journals and preferably 
should have some first hand knowledge 
of farm life and faim work. Tosuch a 
man, with at least $3,000 to invest, thus 
insuring us of his fu'l interest and efforts 
and himself a liberal salary and a share 
of our net earnings on his stock, we 
would hke to talk, either face to 
face or by correspondence. Give full 
information in reply. Address Box 
D-168, care of Printers’ Ink. 





A Real Opportunity is 
Open to a Young Man 


who is now employed, but seeks a bigger 
chance. 

The fotiowing qualifications are essential : 

1—Positive proof of ability to sell a high grade 
proposition. 

2—Experience in the fundamentals of advertis- 


ing 
3—Personality that will assure ability to suc- 
cessfully handle a sales force. 
4—Knowledge of sales and advertising office 
systems. 

No attention will be paid to applicants who do 
not supply complete information in first letter. 

So-called experts with a lust for big salaries 
will waste their time. 

We will pay a moderate salary until ability is 
demonstrated, but we are ready to prove the 
value of this position tothe right man. Address 
D-164, care Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTERS’ INK 











A’ OPPORTUNITY for a_ stron, 
soliciting advertising in New 


man in 
ork City 
and nearby territory on an unusual maga- 


zine of large circulation. Do not reply unless 
you are a producer of large business and now 
earning large compensation; thoroughly compe- 
tent to book business from the start. (Only a 
man of good habits will be considered.) We 
have an exceptional opportunity for one who 
can measure up to it. Confidential interview. 
Address Box 175-D, care Printers’ Ink. 








ILLUSTRATIONS 





Drawings 


Your ad illustrations, cartoons or decorative 
art work must have snap and sound execution. 
Parcel Post sends drawings flat, at a minimum, 
anywhere. Send for sample proof and terms. 
R. J. BIEGER, 2016 Allen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ce! 7 
Advertising Chewing Gum 
Makes fetching little ad—novel— your ad on 
every stick. Gum the finest, guaranteed unde 
Pure Food Act. We manutacture all flavors 
Salesmen get ‘in’ quick with this ad — gift 
Just the thing for conventions, etc. White to- 
day for samples and prices. HELMET GUM 
FACTORY, “Ad Dept ,” Cincinnati. 





MANUFACTURERS looking for high 

grade udvertising men and advertis- 
ing men in search of better positions, 
will find in the classified department of 
Printers’ INK a certain means of get- 
ting in touch with “live” prospects. 
Advertisements in this department cost 
25c per line, figuring 6 words to a line 
and 14 lines to the inch. No smaller 
copy than five lines, costing $1.25, ac- 
cepted for a _ one-time insertion. 
PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING GO., 
12 W. 31st St., New York City. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





EDUCATED, experienced, capable woman 
wishes to manage woman’s page of news- 
paper near New York. Can originate attractive 
features. Moderate salary. Address Box C-148, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





° , 
Young man, 23, with four years 
experience as solicitor for general magazines 
wants position with good tuture. Box 1011, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising Manager 


I know how to go about it to build up advertis- 
ing patronage. Would like a connection that 
will pay for results. Box D-170, Printers’ Ink. 





Business Manager 


Position wanted on sliding wage basis by success- 
ful promoter of circulation and advertising. Now 
employed. Box 171-D, care Printers’ Ink, 
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Advertising Solicitor 
Young man, 26, energetic, hard worker (now em- 
plo: e ), desires connection wi h live, progres:ive 
publication, Reference. Box 113-D, Printers’ Ink, 





YounG MAN, experienced in design, art and 
layout; understands engraving, stereotyping, 
electrot. ping, color process, printing; honest, 
amhitious, good educatio: ; de~ires connection 
with first-class advertising agency. or large gen- 
eral advertiser. Box 169-D, care Printers’ Ink. 





EWSPAPER MAN—Printer, all-round man, 
thoroughly efficient in every department 
weekiy news and job business, several years in 
executive position, desires engagement as man- 
ager or in the advertising ficld; highest refer- 
ences, Address Box 165-D, care Printers’ Ink. 





Young man, 24, confidence in 
own ability to produce business pulling public- 
ity, desires connection with reliable concern 
Familiar with electrical supplies and machinery. 
Address Box 160-D, care of Printers’ Ink. 





Experienced Advertising Manager 
Thoroughly trained in every branch of advertis- 
ing. Studious, systematic, exact. ‘ Efficiency 
expert.” At present acting advertising man- 
ager one of largest national advertisers. Age 30; 
married. Location desired near New York or 
Philadelphia. Address Box D-155, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising Man 


Past $0. 6 years with advertising dept. of one 
of the best known mfg. firms in New York 
City. Two years’ publication experience. Two 
years manager of copy dept. of prominent 
agency. Box 156-D, care of Printers’ Ink. 





TECHNICAL WRITER and advertising man, 
now with large electrical manufacturer, de- 
sires change for greater opportunities in an 
agencv, department, or technical paper. Expe- 
rienced on catalogues, house organs, press arti- 
cles, advertisements, etc. Age30. Has enough 
confidence in ability to prove himself to start 
on mod-rate salary. Box D-166, Printers’ Ink. 





LIVE ADVERTISING MAN 
OPEN FOR CHANGE 

Has at present charge of advertising and another 
important department in sales, of a large manu- 
facturing house. Eight years’ financial and 
mercantile experience; age 25; good education; 
excellent references. Salary to start $2,000, 
Apply Box 163-D, care Printers’ Ink, 


Young College Graduate 


at present employed as assistant sales manager 
by an advertising printing house, wants chance 
with an advertising agency or department. Has 
good knowledge of printing, engraving and sell- 
ing and will do anything at a nominal salary to 
learn the business. Address, Box D-174, care 
of Printers’ Ink. 


_— 








Are you seeking an experienced 


ee 
Advertising Agency Man? 
Let me write you about my experience. 
Nowemployed. Require two weeks’ notice. 
AGENCIES, PUBLISHERS, REPRESENTATIVES, 
ADVERTISERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Perhaps you need a good conscientious 
worker. Age 30. Box D-167, Printers’ Ink, 
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My Advertising Gains 


last month over August, 1912, amounted to 
double my yearly wage and double my prede- 
cessor’s gains for the eutire year ot 1912. And 
my work is pe.manent. I do not build houses 
ot cards. May I taik to you about your pre-po- 
sition ? I am looking for the right thing on a 
percentave bis's. Write or phone. Box D-172 
care of Printers’ Ink. 





ee 
Advertising Manager 
An aggressive, energetic, efficient executive de- 
sires to connect with a live company located in 
the vicinity of New York City, or will put life 
into a company only half awake to its possibili- 
ties, prov ded he will receive the co-operation of 
the organization, If this advertisement interests 
you, write at once to Box 1-161, Printers’ Ink. 


Seeks Larger Field 


Experienc-d and capable advertising man, wi'h 
ideas, strong on plans, layouts, service, prepara- 
tion of copy for newspaveis, magaz n s or trade 
papers, booklets catalogues, foliow-ups, etc. 
Competent to manage campaign. Man of sub- 
stantial character and integrity. Desiresto make 
change and get into larger field with first-class 
agency, printing bouse, publisher, manufacturer 
or wholesale concern having us- permanently 
for first-class man. Salary $3,000 to $4,000 a 
year. Address Box 132-B, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man 


Over twenty years’ experience 
planning and placing advertising. 


At Liberty 


wants position as manager of advertising de- 
partment or adviser to a National advertiser. 
Fine correspondent and office man— 
Can handle foreign advertising— 


TESTIMONIALS 

A man of your ability should be of great value 
to any advertiser.” 

“There is no doubt of the service you can give.” 

“Long dealings with you has proven your abso- 
luce worth and reliability ”’ 

“More advertisers need your abilities and talents 
than will admit it.” 

“Your long, faithful and excellent service in the 
advertising field ought to be of inestimable 
value to an advertiser that wants a strong 
man.”* 

“With your knowledge and experience you will 
fit in anywhere."’ 

“As a space buyer you are one of the best.”’ 

“If any advertiser is looking for a confidential 
man, broad and conservative, your experi- 
ence and ability would be a valuable asset.” 

“Your ability and success in handling business 
will be sufficient rec dation to a firm 
that needs a big man.”’ 

“YOU havea perfect knowledge of advertising.”’ 

“Your experience and ability to handle an 
advertising campaign successfully is well 
known.” 

If interested, address Box D-159, Printers’ Ink. 

















PRESS OLIPPINGS 





ROMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 
106-110 Seventh Avenue, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 
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ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 


x 








Advertisements under this caption are accepred from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the totai number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be snownto any advertiser. 





PRINTERS’ INK’s Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 
culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company wno wall pay $100 
to tne frst person who successtully controverts 1ts accuracy 














ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1912, 
23,044. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix, Gazette. Average July, 1913, 6,355. 
daily. A. A.A. ex. reguiariy. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, 7riiune. D'y & S'y av.'12, 69,261. 
Largest morning circulation in Los Angeles, 


KEK KKK 


The San Francisco Exam- 
iner'’s average circulation for 
the twelve months ending Dec. 
31, 1912, was 107,420 Daily and 
198,092 sunday. ‘Ihe net paid 
circulation, Datly only ,100,541; 
Sunday only,187,913. Average 
Daily circulation for six months 
ending June goth, 1913, 110,427. 


Average Sunday circulation for 

six months ending June goth, 

or 210,167. Average net paid 
y 


daily circulation for s:x months 
ending June 30'h, 1913. 105,664, 
Average net paid Sunday circu- 
lation for six months ending 
June 30th, 1913, 203,876, 


0.0.0.0. 0-4 


CONNECTICUT 


Meriden, Yournai, evening. Actual average 
for 1911, 7,892; 1912, 8,124. 

Meriden, Morning Record. Daily av.: 
7,893; 1911, 8,085; 1912, 8,404. 


New Haven, Zvening Register, daily. Aver. for 
1912 (sworn) 19,193 daily, 2c. ; Sunday, 15,476, 5c. 


1910, 


New London. Day. Evening. Circulation, 1911, 
7,141; 1912, 7,467. Double all other local papers. 


Waterbury, Rebudlican. Examined by A. A. 
A. regularly. 1912, Daily, 8,130; Sunday, 7,973. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washington, Star, Evening and Sunday. Aver- 
age daily, 1912, 68,804 (@@). Carrier delivery. 


ILLINOIS 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning 
Aver. year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 9,269. 


Peoria. Avenine Star Circulation for 1912, 
Daily, 21,691; Sunday, 10,449. 











Pr KW He Kk 


Chicago Examiner, average 
191l, Sunday 621,417, Daily 
225,407, net paid. ‘The Daiiy 
Examiner's wonderful growth 
in circulation and advertising 
torced ali the three other Chi- 
cago morning papers to cut 
their price toone cent. Circula- 
tion books open to all., 

The Su nday Axaminer 
SELLS more newspapers 


every Sunday than all the 

other Chicago Sunday news- 

pavers PRINT. 

t@™ The absolute correctness 

of- the above circulation rat- ~ 
ty ing accorded the ah ¢ 


Bxaminer 
the Printers’ 


is guaranteed by 
Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the first 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. . 


KP 


INDIANA 


South Bend, 7ribune. 
1913, 18,519. 


Sworn average July, 
Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA ' 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, Average 1912, daily, 
9,875; sunday, 10,854. “All paid in advance.” 

Des Moines, Register & Leader—Evening Trib- 
une, Ist 6 mos. 1913, 66.571. Sunday Regrsier & 
Leader, 40,423. 40% larger than any other lowa 
paper, Supreme in want ad field. 

Washington, Ave. Fournai. Oniy daily in 
county. 1,975 suoscripers. All good peopie. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 56th year; Av. dy. 
1912, 8,711. Waterioo pop., 29,000. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville, Courter-Fournal, 
daily, 28,066; Sunday, 49,161. 
Louisville, 7he 7tmes, evening daily, average 
for 1912 net pari 49.632 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans, /tem,6 mos. sworn st’ment U.S. 
P.O. d’y & Sur.., Oct.’12, Mar.’12, net cir. 48,625. 


MAINE 

Augusta, Kennebec Fournal, daily average 

1912, 10,908. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me. 

Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1912, daily 
10,692 

Portland, Hvensng Axdress. Net average tor 

1912, daily 19,026. Sunday 7éelegram, 12.220. 


Average 1912, 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore, News, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1912—Sunday, 56.394; daily, 
80,048, For August, 1913, 74,010 
dy.; 66,968 Sun. 

Vhe absoiute correctness of the 
GUAR latest circuiation rating accorded 
the News is guaranteed by the 
rEEO Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HW KW ek 


Bostor, Globe. Average circulation. 
aily (2 cents a copy) 
1912, 190,149. 
Sunday 
1912, 322.915, 
Advertising Totals: 1012, 8,642,611 lines 
Gain, 1011, 266,450 lines 
1,724.621 lines more than any other Boston 
paper published. 
Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions ior one price 
The above totais include all kinds of advertis- 
ing irom the big department store tothe smaliest 
“want’’ ad. lhey are not selected trom any 
favorable month, but comprise the totais trom 
January 1, 1912, to Decemoer 31, 1912. 


KR We 


Boston, Avening Transcript (©©). Boston's 
teatable paper. Largest amount 01 week day ad. 


Boston, Daily Post. August circulation aver- 
ages of The Boston Post: Daily Post, 431,281, 
Sunday Post, 816,177. 


Lawrence, 7 Telegram, evening, 1912, av. 8,986. 
Best Daper and iargest circuiation in its field. 


Lynn, Evening Item. Daily sworn av. 1910, 
16.562; 1011, 16.987; 1912, 18,388. ‘lwo cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Covers field thoroughly, 


Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1912, 19,198. 


Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. Jan.to Dec., 
"12, 20,367. I'he “Home” paper. Larg’st ev’gcirc. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Michigan's only 
farm weekly. Average circulation 1912, 83,463. 


Jackson, Patriot, aver. 1st % 1913, daily, 
10,415; Sunday, 11,484. Quality circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


The absoiute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Pubiisning Company. Circuiation 
Atlal- ws Practically contined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota. the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 
this section most profitably. 


Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthiv, Actual average for year ending Dec 
31, 1o%2, 105,250. 





Minneapolis, _ Tribune, w. J. 

Murphy, publi bli 

GYAN g 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily. 

Average net paid circulation for 

rE £0 1012, daily Tribune, 100,184; Sun- 
day 7rsbuue, 142,981. 





MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer ad Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1912, 128,488. 


NEW JERSEY - 


Camden, Daily Courier. Daily average Oct. 
Ist, 1912 to Mar. 31, 1913, 10,936, 


Camden, Fost-Telegram. 10,900 daily average 
to12. Camden’s oldest daily. 


Trenton, Avening Times. '08, 21,826: 2c—'oo, 
19,062; ’10, 19,288; ‘11, 20,116 *12—321,989. 


NEW YORE 


Albany, Avening Fournai. Daily average for 
1912, 18,166. it's the ieading paper. 


The Brooklyn Standard Unton, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for 1912, 64,406. 


Buffalo, Courter, morn. Ave., 1912, Sunday, 
99,692; daiiy, 64,496; Zuguirer, evening, 87,182. 


Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average, six 
months, 1913, 103,007. 


G1 ille and Joh 8. 2. The Morn- 
ing Herald, Daily average for 1912, 6,739, 





Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. liectv. 
Actuai Average for 1012, 22,010. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Peoples’ 
Gas Building, Chicago. 


Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1912, 2,666. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Winston-Salem, Daily Sentinel (e.),av.Ap'l,’13, 
4,550. Semi-Weekly Sentinel, av. April,'13, 6,350, 


OHIO 


Cleveland, Plain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1012: Daily, 106,484; Sun., 184,266. 
For July, 1913, 116,123 daily; Sunday, 148,052. 


Youngstown, Vindicator. D'y av.,'12, 16,971, 
LaCoste & Maxweil, N. Y. & Chicago. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


: Erie, Times, daily. Av. cir. rst 6 mos, 
1913, 22, 535; 22,719 av., August,1013 A 
larger guaranteed paid circulation than 
all other Erie papers combined. KF. 


Katz, Special Agt., N. Y. 


Philadelphia. The Press (@@) is 

Philadelphia's Great liome News- 

AL paper. Besides the Guarantee 

AN Star, it has the Gold Marks and is 

gaa) oon the Roll of Honor—the three 

most desirable distinctions for 

any newspaper. Sworn average 

circulation of the dailv Press for 1912, 87,223; 
the Sunday Press, 178,858. 


Washington. Retorter and Observer, circulation 
average 1012, 13,060 
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West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1912, 16,185. In its gist year. 
GUAR ‘aims: ong Has Chester Co., 
TEEO and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in tne State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, 7%mes-Leader, eve, net, sworn, 
average Ist 6 mos. 1913, 19,1 


York, Dispatch and Daily. Average for 1912. 
18,688. Covers its territory. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Pawvucket, “vening “nes. Average circula- 
tion for 1912, 21,087 —sworn, 


Providence, Daily Journai. Average 
for 1912, 34,468 (©@). Sunday, 34,777 
(OO). Avening Bulletin, 62,847 aver- 
age 1912. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub 
Circulates in Conn. and R. 1. Cir., 1912, 6,449. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Avening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1912, 8,599. 

Columbia, State. Actual aver- 
age for twelve months ending 
Attetaw Dec. 31, 1912, daily 19,149; 
Yeeo Sunday, 18,625. March, 1913, 
average, daily, 20,460; Sunday, 

20,180. 


VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. Only paperincity. Av. 
1912,6,083. Examined by A.A.A. 


Burlington, Free Press. Examined by A.A.A. 
9,418 net Largest city and state. 
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VIRGINIA 


Danville, Zhe Bee (eve.) Aver. July, 1933, 
6,267. August, 1913, ave , 6,283, 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle, 7 he Seattle Times (QQ) 
is the gg on a daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 

GVSA combines with its 1912 cir. of 

TEEO 66,152 daily, 84,544 Sunday, rare 

quality. Itis a gold mark paper 

of the first degree. Quality and 

quantity circulation means great productive value 

to the advertiser. Zhe 7imes in 1011 beat its 

nearest competitor by over two million lines in 

advertising carried. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year 10912, daily 

and Sunday, 21.347. 
Tacoma, News. 


Average for year 1912, 
20,698. 


WISCONSIN 


Fond Du Lac, Daily Commonwealth. Average 
year ending Dec. 31, 1912, 4,063, Established 
Over 40 ‘cars ago. 

Janesville, Gasette. Daily average, July, 1913, 
daily 6,045; semi-weekly , 1,645. 

Racine (\\is.) Journal-News. June, 10913, 
Average circulation, 7,081. 


ONTARIO, CAN. 
Port William, farthest West city in Ontario. 
Times Journal, daily average, 1912, 4,182. 
QUEBEC, CAN. 
Montreal, La Patrie. Ave. year 1912, 48,287 
daily. Highest quality circulation. 
SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


Regina, The Leader. Average, Ist 3 mos. ''3, 
12,208. Largest circulation in Saskatchewan. 
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CONNECTICUT 
ERIDEN Morning Record. Unusually large 
lead in Want Ads, in exceptionaliy pront- 
able field. Rate, cent a word; 6 cts. tor 7 times 
EW Haven Register. Leading want ad medi- 
um of State. Kate lc.a word. Av.’:2,19,193, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HE Evening and Sunday Star, Washington, 
D. C. (@@), carries double the number of 
Paid Want Aas of any other paper. lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 

“N EARLY everyrody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads The Daily L/ews,” says the Vost-office 
Review, and that’s why The Daily News is 

Chicago's “ wan. ad "’ directory 
i \peikes Chicago Bxaminer with its 541.623 Sun- 
day circulation and 216,698 daily circulation 
brings classihed advertisers quick and direct 
results, Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


MAINE 

T= Evening Bxpress and Sunday Telegram 

carry more Want Ads than all other Portiand 
papers combined 

MARYLAND 

HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 

than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 
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TH Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1911 printed a total of 498,600 paid 
want ads; a gain of 18,723 over 1910, and 340,656 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


RR KW 


MINNESOTA 


THE Minneapolis 7 ridbune, 

; en sandeg, fo the tend 

ing want ad medium of the great 

oven Northwest, carrying more paid 

TEEO want ads than any other daily 

newspaper in the ‘Twin Cities, 

Printed in 1912 110,179 more in- 

dividual Want Advertisements 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: 1 Cent a 

word, cash with the order; or 10 Cents a line, 

where charged. All advertising in the daily 

appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 
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NEW YORE 


HE Albany Zvensng Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
These paper for Wants and Classined Ads. 
TH Buffalo Evening News is the best classi- 
fied advertising medium in New York State 
outside of N.Y. City. Write for Classified Rates, 
sworn circulation statement, and rate card. 
OHIO 
HE Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lic. per word. Largest circulation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


HE Chester, Pa., 7imes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circuiation. 


’ 
UTAE 


HE Salt Lake 7rsbune—Get results—Want 
Ad Medium ior Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 








(OO) Gold Mark Papers (O@) 





$32.76 if paid wholly in advance 





Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the stand- 
point of the number of copies printed, but for the high class and quality 
of their circulation. Among old chemists gold was symbolically represented 
by the sign ©.—Webster's Dictionary. 

Announcements under this classification, from publications having the 
Gold Marks, cost 35 cents per line per week. Two lines (the smallest adver- 
tisement accepted) cost $36.40 for a full year, with 10 per cent discount, or 

















ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (OO). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Evening and Sunday Star. Dy. av. 1912, 
68,804 (@@). Veiivered to nearly every home. 


ILLINOIS 


Bakers’ Helper (OO), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark” journal for pakers. UOluest, best known. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1912-13, 17,266. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognizea Organ or tne cotton and wooien 
industries of America (OO). 


Boston Avening Transcript (@@), established 
1830. ‘he oniy goid mark daity in Boston. 


Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Only 
Frencn daily among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 


The Minneapolis Journal (@@). Only Gold 
Mark Paper in Minneapolis. The cleanest met- 
ropolitan advertising in America. Carries more 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


NEW YORE 


Brooklyn Zagie (O@) is THE advertising 
medium of Brookiyn. 


Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
autnority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 


Hardware Dealers’ Magazine(@@). Specimen 
copy mailed on request. 253 Broadway, N.Y. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald nrst. 


The Evening Post (©@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Goid Mark evening paperin New York. 
“The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out of 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post." 
—Printers’ Ink 





Scientific American (O©) has the largest cir- 
Culation of any technicai paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York 72mes (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales ot five of 
the seven other New York morning newspapers. 

New York /ridune (QQ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q©) is Philadelphia's Great Home 
Newspaper. It is on the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most desirable circulation distinctions. 
1912, sworn net average, Daily, 87,223. Sun- 
day, 178,858. 


THE PITTSBURG 
@e) DISPATCH «© 


The paper that judici advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circuiation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Journal (OO), only morning paper 
among 600,000 pcopie. ‘ ‘lhe R. 1. Bible.” 


TENNESSEE 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award, It is aiso one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appea | passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily; over 62,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 
The Seattle 7émes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 
The Milwaukee Avening Wisconsin (90), the 
only Gold Mark daiiy in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made. 
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The Merger of East and West 


“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 





INK 


When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they ‘come from the ends of the earth! is 


In the “Ballad of East and 
West,” Kipling tells the story 
of an Indian border bandit 
pursued to his hiding place in 
the hills by an English colo- 
nel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely 
different ideas of life. But, as 
they came face to face, each 
found in the other elements of 
character which made them 
friends. 


In this country, before the 
days of the telephone, infre- 
quent and indirect communi- 
cation tended to keep the 
people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


The telephone, by making 
communication quick and 
direct, has been a great 
cementing force. Ithas broken 
down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homoge- 
neous people. — 


The Bell System, with its 
7,500,000 telephones connect- 
ing the east and the west, the 
north and the south, makes 
one great neighborhood of the 
whole country. 


It brings us together 27,- 
000,000 times a day, and thus 
develops our common inter- 
ests, facilitates our commercial 
dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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Is your article of the type that appeals. 
to people who want the best? 












It may be a can of baking powder or an Oriental 
rug. It may sell for ten cents or $10,000. 


Price has nothing to do with quality. A good 
grand piano might be cheap at $750 and a bad 
button-hook might be expensive at five cents. 


But if your article is the best at its price; if it is 
recognized as the standard of its kind— 


Then, by advertising it in Vogue you will reach : 
people who demand the best and never buy 


anything else. 
“Fp hetaan, 


Advertising Manager 
443 Fourth Avenue New York 








Vogue's comfortable lead in advertising patronage over all 
other women's magazines. See page 79. 


Ww That it pays to reach people who want the best is indicated by 





